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TURENNE HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 
| - oe hat of supple plush-like felt of seal 
brown color. The brim is very jarge, and is 
turned back against the crown directly in front. 
It is this turned-up front that gives character to 
the hat, and this feature is more oz Jess accentu- 
ated as the face of the wearer may require it in 
order to be becoming. A torsade of seal brown 
and old gold silk surrounds the crown, and holds 
a panache of brown, gold-color, and white plames. 
The stylish fur collar is made of silver-fox skins. 
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0G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and useful 
Misses’ Lingerie—Princesse Chemise (with Draw- 
ers), Princesse Petticoat ( Under-Waist and Petti- 
coat combined), Circular Sacque Night Dress, 
and Bib Apron with Bretelles, for Misses from 
7 to 15 Years old—illustrated on page 105, are 


‘now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by 


the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
the whole set. Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues 
of our Cut Paper Patterns sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents ; full Catalogues, without Illustrations, sent 
Jree on application. 
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0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally rich variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of the latest 
styles oy Ladies’ Suits; House, Dinner, Even- 
ing, and Reception Toilettes ; Morning Wrap- 
pers; Children’s Dresses and Hoods; Infants’ 
Cloaks, Robes, Aprons, and Boots; Ladies’ Ber- 
thas, Caps, Cuffs, Collars, Fewelry, Fans, Gloves, 
Stockings, Cravat Bows, etc. ; with early descrip- 
tions of spring fashions, and choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





QQ" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
cut gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WERKLY for February 8 contains a series of hu- 
morous illustrations to a comic poem entitled 
“A DoLerut TALE,” and other attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for February 15. 





QUARRELLING WOMEN. 


T is often said by men that it is impossi- 
ble for three women to live together 
without quarrelling. Of course we deny 
the statement, as the instances to the con- 
trary are innumerable, and many of them 
in modern times, and some within our own 
knowledge ; although that it depends on the 
quality of the women concerned we freely 
admit, as fish-women, to use general classi- 
fication, would undoubtedly open their dis- 
putes where ladies would keep the peace; 
and of course the more one partakes of the 
fish-woman’s character, the more one is like- 
ly to lose no opportunity for retort and the 
inauguration of the quarrel. 

Still, while denying the statement, for the 
sake of argument and of humanity we are 
willing to waive facts and look at the ques- 
tion as if there were some truth in it. Ad- 
mitting that three women can not live to- 
gether without quarrelling, can three men 
do so? Can three men live in exactly the 
same close relations and under the same cir- 
cumstances, which enforce a perpetual con- 
tiguity not merely in the larger but in the 
smallest things of daily life? Itis our own 
impression, to be taken without offense, 
that where women can worry along for 
years before the smouldering fire breaks 
out, men would have a grand explosion in 
less than one month. 

Public opinion is made up in the loosest 
manner: this person thinks “ what if a thing 
were so?” and then that person thinks “ it 
is so,” and the work is done. Certain wom- 
en, who see a good deal of each other, are 
observed to quarrel—therefore all women 
quarrel; certain men, who mingle only in 
business hours, are found to get along with- 
out quarrelling—therefore no men quarrel. 

Now the fact is that no men, under any 
set of circumstances, ever mingle as closely 
as women are compelled to do who live to- 
gether under the same roof. Let three men 
rent an office in common, and you will hear 
considerable lively remark concerning the 
short-comings of the office-boy, for want of 
a better scape-goat, and the porter, and se- 
vere remark occasionally even concerning 
each other, not exactly in the interests of 
peace. But the three men hardly touch 
upon any vital interest; and even if things 








between them are not altogether to their 
minds during the five or six office hours, 
they know they have a retreat to what they 
usually have reason to consider a home full 
of compensations for all out-door troubles. 
Thus there is very little opportunity for 
their quarrel, and one can always endure 
that which is to be done with directly. Yet 
it is to be doubted if there are not as many 
jars in a monastery as in a convent, and if 
Brownrne’s “ Soliloquy in a Spanish Clois- 
ter,” where the friar ejaculates, “G-r-r— 
there go, my heart’s abhorrence!” does not 
express as possible a state of bitter feeling 
among men shut up and sealed together as 
there can be among women. 

Except, of course, in such cases of monas- 
tic life, there is very seldom any propinquity 
with each other from which men can not es- 
cape. But there is no escape from the daily 
and almost hourly contact which home ne- 
cessitates among women. In summer, to be 
sure,each can confine herself to her own 
room for a good part of the time, things be- 
ing disagreeable to her below-stairs (always 
providing that she has a room to herself), or 
else she can be tolerably free out-of-doors. 
But in winter in most families there is not 
provision to heat all the separate sleeping- 
rooms, and the family are obliged to sit to- 
gether and endure each other—the gabbling 
of this one, the disputing of that one, the 
scolding of another, the sulks of yet anoth- 
er, if the qualities producing these results 
happen to exist among them. 

When men are congregated together in 
camp or other life, a-certain rude law compels 
each to his share of the labor without words; 
and if one is inclined to be ashirk, he has but 
little chance; and the account is between 
him and his employer, and not between him 
and his mates. But when one of several 
women in a house is inclined to shirk, there 
is no time to parley usually ; the work is to 
be done, and the others have to do it for her 
—a thing which can hardly help creating a 
little ill feeling, for if it is not indignation 
at injustice, it is contempt for laziness ; and 
even the effort to repress either becomes 
visible in some coldness or stiffness that is 
usually resented by the injuring party as an 
injury: as a rule it is always the injuring 
party that is most occupied in resenting. 
in mills and workshops there is seldom, if 
ever, question of any thing of the sort. 

Other things than such as this there are, 
though, to produce trouble. Those whose 
lives are bounded by narrow interests, who 
are not instructed in the large matters of 
government, who, owing to defective edu- 
cation, are too ignorant to discuss great 
questions, become limited by small consid- 
ations; they talk of people rather than 
things, and they get into trouble doing it; 
they talk of particular actions rather than 
of general principles; in a word, it must be 
confessed they gossip; and although gossip 
may not be confined to them, sooner or lat- 
er, be they of either sex, gossipers must 
clash. Something will be said of the pecul- 
iar friend of one that is not to be endured 
in silence; or word will come of something 
that peculiar friend has said, and when the 
friend appears, it will be only to receive 
improper treatment from the party that has 
taken offense; and meanwhile the loose 
tongue will always be repeating the sharp 
or the idle saying, and making fresh mis- 
chief by means of it. Moreover, as women 
are no more saints than men, selfishness is 
very apt to make its appearance among 
them. This individual will always seize 
the most comfortable chair, regardless of 
the rest; that one will always say what part 
of the fowl or joint she prefers, and expect 
to be served with it; another will always 
want to hear the news first, or be the first 
to tell it; a fourth may insist on reading 
aloud that which has struck her fancy ; and 
a last will act as if there were but one per- 
sor in the world, and that herself, and so 
go about striking every body’s corners. 
Men, on the other hand, have their own 
fixed places at their own desks, or benches, 
or counters, and their minds have more se- 
rious affairs given them to be occupied with 
than the recounting of the small news of 
much interest only éo those who have noth- 
ing more important to weigh. From all 
which it would seem to result as a deduc- 
tion that the mental horizon of women 
should be enlarged, that they as well as 
men should be expected to think upon the 
greater topics of the day, and that it should 
cease to be a subject of derision when a 
woman has views; for it is only “views” 
that can so occupy her that she will not 
want gossip for conversation, and it is only 
right views that will help her to extinguish 
selfishness, jealousy, suspicion, and all un- 
charitableness. Jealousy and suspicion are, 
after all, vast assistants in the matter of 
breeding “isturbances between those under 
one roof, but they are qualities belonging 
to little souls, and can be uprooted by plant- 
ing a larger growth in their place, as scan- 
dal-loving and selfishness can be. Those 
that go about suspecting evil in every op- 





portune place can only find evil there, their 
eyes being open to nothing else, and one 
suspicious person in a family can diffuse 
poison there as effectually as the cuttle-fish 
can darken the water around it. Leaven 
will always work, and leaven forever warm 
and fermenting with life can only produce 
@ great agitation. Any one who has had 
experience or thought upon this subject 
will realize that in two-thirds of the cases 
of the sort of trouble in question the mis- 
chief is made not by women living togeth- 
er, not by any number of women living to- 
gether, not by any quarrelling for the lighter 
flat-iron, or concerning the best way of mak- 
ing a pudding, but by one suspicious, not to 
say malicious, woman, living with those who 
are unsuspicious, harmless, and naturally 
gentle, and pursuing the path of her poor 
powers to the torture and torment of the 
rest, till endurance becomes impossible with- 
out retort and recrimination, drawing into 
dispute and the final quarrel. Thus, in sim- 
ple truth, the statement that no three wom- 
en can live together without quarrelling 
should be altered into a statement that, if 
of a suspicious turn, one of those three wom- 
men, as it might be one of any three men, 
can not live with any body without quar- 
relling, would introduce discord among the 
saints, and probably make heaven itself a 
place for her innuendoes, charges, and coun- 
ter-charges. One uncomfortable disposition 
can sting all around it into discomfort, as 
the sting of an insect ripens and rots a 
peach, as one diseased creature will com- 
municate disease.to a whole herd; and be- 
cause one such instance often produces long 
unhappiness and at last rupture in a family, 
we refuse to let the ascription rest on all 
women in general instead of on that one 
woman in particular. 











NATURE’S MASTERPIECE. 


ANY people assure us that the mouth 
is the sensitive and betraying organ 
of the face, the one that tells secrets and 
displays emotion. But we must reply to 
them that the mouth is always more or less 
under control, even when it is not under a 
beard, but that the eye shines out like a 
spark of fire, not to be smothered unless one 
drops the lid over its glow, and anger and 
hatred or gentleness and love are seen there 
whether the owner will or no. 

But although there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to that point, in relation to the eye, 
there is much unanimity among auld-wife 
sayings as to the character to be ascribed 
to different colors. Thus the deep blue is 
thought to belong to a gentle and sunny 
disposition, as the very soft brown is also; 
the very light bluish eye, especially when 
it seems strangely light for the complexion 
about it, to a passionate one; the black eye 
also to a passionate, high-tempered sort ; the 
hazel eye to the inconstant; the greenish 
eye to the sinister; the various grays to 
the intellectual, vigorous, hardy, and able. 
BYRON and SHELLEY and Scort, among the 
poets of the early part of the century, were 
gray-eyed, and every body knows of “the 
gray-eyed man of destiny.” Possibly the 
gray tint implies a certain equilibrium of 
the conditions and humors of the body that 
is desirable in order to produce the quali- 
ties that were said to accompany them, but 
which, however, are not at all an infallible 
accompaniment because of popular saying, 
for there is no greater fallacy abroad than 
that of the phrase Vox, populi, vox Dei. 

Yet, whatever the character told by the 
color of the eye, perhaps, to the mind of one 
or another, all will unite in admitting that 
two-thirds of the beauty is found not in the 
color, but in the shape and setting, in the 
brow, and in the lashes. The lashes, indeed, 
are half the charm of the eye, as all confess 
who remember the tender, appealing look 
they give it when uplifted. The lashes of 
Emilia, in Colonel HicGrson’s Malbone, that 
seemed like too full dress for the breakfast 
table, are those that would make the com- 
monest eye wear an iris of heavenly hue. 
Even among the Orientals it is acknowl- 
edged that beauty is to be made sure of in 
the surroundings of the eye by care be- 
stowed upon the adorning there, the edges 
of the eyelids being darkened with kohl or 
other dyes, in order to lend more splendor 
to the orb, the eyebrows also being tint- 
ed with slender lines in a pencilled curve. 
Even among ourselves this practice has been 
adopted by reckless beauties who find their 
charms fading; and worse than that, there 
are those who expose their eyes to the va- 
por of tremendous poisons in an eye-cup in 
order to enhance their lustre, encountering 
the terrible danger of amaurosis by means 
of it. 

But whatever the color, or shape, or cus- 
tom of adorning it, the plainest eye is a most 
wonderful jewel-piece, with the deep dark- 
ness of the pupil dilating and contracting, 
with the shining lines of the iris, and when 
all the rest of it is in perfect condition it 
would be hard to challenge it as any thing 





but the masterpiece of creation. And it 
makes small odds to most people as to what 
may be said of color or character concern- 
ing it, for to every lover his sweetheart’s is, 
like that of CaMoiins’s Catarina, the sweetest 
ever seen, and they all thrill to the burden 
of the old song where the lover declares that 
“ Beauty lies in many eyes, 
But love in yours, my Norah Creina.” 





SOMETHING OVERLOOKED. 


T is not a little singular that no sooner 

has a boy his first jacket and trousers on 
than a dutiful father and mother begin to 
think of his future, and cast about for ways 
and means by which he shall by-and-by 
earn his livelihood. Has he a taste for me- 
chanics, a skill in bargaining? is he fond of 
his books? does he love the sea? What 
shall his profession be? How is he to take 
care of himself and of those that are dear 
to him, and how shall he be put in the way 
of it? And meanwhile nobody says a word 
about the girl’s trade, business, profession, 
or livelihood. 

Who is there, or has there been, to worry 
about the girl, in the same manner, as she 
begins to lengthen her skirts and turn up 
her hair? So far from any one’s taking the 
thing to heart, it seems seldom to occur to 
any that it is either necessary or desirable 
that she should have a business, or earn a 
livelihood, or make opportunity for taking 
care of herself. She is going to marry; her 
business is to do it; marriage is every girl’s 
profession, and she is brought up to under- 
stand it; is taught to know and to display 
her wares, to make herself attractive, and, 
“not to put too fine a point upon it,” to look 
out for a proper bidder. Yet not by any 
means is she taught exactly and precisely 
to marry for money; her teachings, chiefly 
tacit ones, lie more in the line of the old 
farmer’s instructions to his son: 

“Doant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny 

85” 

and if she obeyed them—these tacit instruc- 
tions, given in the admiration expressed dai- 
ly for this one’s toilette and that one’s equi- 
page and the other one’s home—she would 
but rarely allow her affections to run away 
with her where money is not. 

But suppose the girl does not marry? 
Then she is to be a fixture in her father’s 
house while he has one, or in some sister’s 
or brother’s house if the other fails. If there 
is money there, to enjoy the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table as she may; and 
if there is poverty, to work and wait, cut 
and contrive, and do the duties, without re- 
ceiving the wages, of a common servant. A 
few girls out of the great army do go out to 
service, become nursery governesses, teacb- 
ers, or whatever it is that fate obliges or 
enables them to turn a hand to. Many as 
they are numerically, they are but few—a 
handful—beside the great majority of girls 
who stay at home partly because other girls 
in their set do, partly because it is pleasant, 
partly because no one has ever told them of 
the shamefulness of letting others work for 
them while they sit at their ease. 

It is, of course, from kindness and a mis- 
taken tenderness that girls are thus unpro- 
vided for so frequently. Parents can not 
bear the idea of these delicate young creat- 
ures going out into the world and working 
for their own support ; they themselves will 
take care of them while they live—and after 
them the deluge. Look at the lives of the 
greater part of our young ladies whose fam- 
ilies are in more than ordinarily comforta- 
ble circumstances. We can hardly portray 
it better to-day than in words used more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago on the 
same theme: “I have often thought there 
has not been sufficient pains taken in find- 
ing out proper employments and diversions 
for the fair ones. Their amusements seem 
contrived for them rather as they are women 
than as they are reasonable creatures, and 
are more adapted to the sex than to the 
species. The toilette is their great scene 
of business, and the right adjusting of their 
hair the principal employment of their lives. 
The sorting of a suit of ribbons is reckoned 
@ very good morning’s work; and if they 
make an excursion to a mercer’s or a toy- 
shop, so great a fatigue makes them unfit 
for any thing else all tho day after. Their 
more serious occupations are sewing and 
embroidery, and their greatest drudgery the 
preparation of jellies and sweetmeats. This, 
I say, is the state of ordinary women; though 
I know there are multitudes of those of a 
more elevated life and conversation, that 
move in an exalted sphere of knowledge 
and virtue, that join all the beauties of the 
mind to the ornaments of dress, and inspire 
a kind of awe and respect as well as love 
into their male beholders.” 

Thus for a century and a half there has 
been but little improvement in this regard 
as to the management of young women who 
are not driven to seeking occupation and 
recompense outside their homes by necessi- 
ty, or, if not by direst necessity, still by a 
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consciousness that life will be the easier to 
those left behind for the effort they thus 
make. 

Yet, in the fluctuations of fortune that 
render every one’s affairs somewhat unsta- 
ble, it seems far more like cruelty than ten- 
derness, be one ever so much a millionaire, 
to bring up a daughter possibly to be cast 
some day upon the world without any means 
even of feeding and clothing herself. Sup- 
pose one fails, suppose one dies, and execu- 
tors, or fortune-hunters, or lawsuits, make 
off with the estate? Suppose after one’s 
death banks fail, or mills close, or railways 
water their stock, what then is to become of 
those darlings of fortune, lapped in luxury 
from birth, and now suffering enough from 
the loss of all indulgences without having 
the added horror of total inability to earn 
a cent, and either dependence or beggary 
awaiting them. It seems to us that before 
condemning our daughters to the possibility 
of any such fate we would stifle our own 
feelings of tenderness, and make the present 
secure the future by teaching them some 
art, some craft, some trade, that shall be 
worth as much to them in their not impos- 
sible day of need as money in the bank. It 
may take part of a couple of years, a few 
hours of every day after the school years 
are over; and if it can not be done without 
abandoning the acquisition of some addi- 
tional accomplishment to those already at- 
tained, let the accomplishment be sacrificed. 
It will be found to stand them in stead in 
countless ways other than in the dim future 
which may never come, but which, if it does 
come, brings infinitely less terror with it 
when one can meet it armed and in full 
panoply. 

If the wealthier among our heads of fam- 
ilies would think more than a passing 
thought on this subject, give it some serious 
attention, and put the thing into practice 
in their own families, the idea would have 
a sanction which none of the middle class 
are so well able to give. The latter would 
be supposed to do it because they must, the 
former because they prefer ; if those of “ first 
caste” do so from preference, others will pres- 
ently follow suit, and soon there will be no 
reason for or possibility of such athing among 
them as a healthy female pauper. It is not 
necessary that every one of these daughters, 
rich or poor, should have a learned profes- 
sion, be a doctor, a teacher, a lawyer, a 
preacher ; a handicraft will answer the pur- 
pose quite as well, chosen according to their 
aptitude; will answer sometimes even better, 
since in the lapse of years a profession may 
be outgrown and lost forever, while a craft, 
even if a little rusty, is easily resumed, and 
the tools soon wear bright again with use; 
while there are peculiarly feminine crafts 
in the great attention paid to dress, which 
causes its care and design to rank nearly 
with the fine arts, especially in the repro- 
duction of the styles of famous portraits of 
past régimes, and in the guardianship of 
health, and of children—occupations which 
are interesting and useful and honorable 
exactly in the proportion in which taste and 
fancy and intellect are made part of their 
elements. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: PRINCESSE CHEMISE 
(WITH DRAWERS), PRINCESSE PETTICOAT (UNDER- 
WAIST AND PETTICOAT COMBINED), CIRCULAR 
SACQUE NIGHT DRESS, AND BIB APRON WITH 
BRETELLES. 


HE garments illustrated on page 105, under 

the name of Misses’ Princesse Lingerie, and 
of which cut paper patterns are now published, 
are the most approved models of the new combi- 
nation under-clothes selected by mothers for girls 
from seven to fifteen years of age. These gar- 
ments are preferred for growing girls because 
they relieve immature figures by transferring to 
the shoulders much of the weight usually sus- 
pended from the waist. They also dispense with 
superfluous garments by combining the chemise 
and drawers in one, and by making a single gar- 
ment of the under-waist and short petticoat. 
They do away entirely with the thick doubled 
muslin belts of the drawers and the petticoat 
that heat the waist and spine so injuriously, and 
they provide a more uniform covering for the 
whole figure; finally, they require much less 
cloth and less sewing than the old-fashioned 
garments. 

Yard-wide muslins softly finished for the needle 
are used for most of these garments; these can 
be bought now, of nice quality, for ten cents a 
yard. A half dozen of each of the garments will 
give three changes a week, and as girls grow rap- 
idly, this will be an ample supply. The French 
percales and Lonsdale cambrics are sometimes 
chosen for the under-waist and petticoat, and for 
summer night dresses. Rows of fine tucks and 
torchon lace edgings are the trimmings that en- 
dure hard usage best; narrow ruffles of linen 
lawn edged with the narrowest thread lace edg- 
ing, or else Valenciennes, trim the richest sets. 

The chemise combined with drawers is the gar- 
ment upon which comes the greatest strain ; hence 
it should be made of very strong muslin, such as 
New York Mills or Wamsutta. Many mothers 
use finely twilled jean for this princesse chemise, 
and for winter the warm Canton flannels are some- 
times preferred. For very delicate girls the neck of 





this chemise may be cut high for winter use, and 
the sleeves lengthened to the wrists. In the pat- 
tern given, the armholes are trimmed around with 
lace or a frill, and this suffices for sleeves. As 
this garment may be worn next the flesh, every 
seam should be covered either by felling or else 
by facing with tape; an English bag seam which 
conceals the raw edges, and yet requires sewing 
but once, is adopted by most mothers who have 
much sewing to do. The front has a single dart, 
and is buttoned quite low; the seam in the seat 
is closed permanently, the sides open, and the 
back is gathered to a band that buttons to the 
waist, This back part of the drawers is button- 
ed very low down on the body instead of at the 
waist line, where it would be inconvenient with 
the present fashion of long-waisted dresses fitted 
with whalebones over the hips. The drawers are 
gathered to a band in Turkish fashion, but are 
not too wide to be left open and trimmed on the 
edge with tucks, insertion, and embroidery. 

If the young girl wears corsets, she will put 
them on next the chemise, and, for the next gar- 
ment, cover them with the princesse petticoat, 
which takes the place of a corset cover or un- 
der-waist, and also of the short petticoat, which 
drapes the figure as closely as the ordinary che- 
mise did formerly, All the fullness in this petti- 
coat is massed in the back, and the under-waist 
extends smoothly quite low over the hips. The 
neck and sleeves are neatly finished by needle- 
work on the garment, some strong torchon lace, 
or an edging of Hamburg-work. The front is 
buttoned from the neck half way down, and closed 
below. A hem two or three inches wide is on 
the lower edge. 

The circular sacque aight dress is a very pop- 
ular pattern, because it has but one long seam— 
that in the back—instead of one on each side; 
it also requires less cloth than other sacque pat- 
terns, and is therefore more comfortable as a bed- 
gown. When cutting the gown the cloth is dou- 
bled its entire width, and these two lengths are 
almost enough for the largest sizes, though a trifle 
more is needed for sleeves if the pieces cut out 
at the top are not long enough. The bosom may 
have a tucked piece set in like that shown in the 
illustration, but to tuck the muslin before cutting 
the garment would spoil the shape. A turned- 
over collar and square cuffs, embroidered by hand, 
may be used as trimming; a gathered or pleated 
ruffle is also a pretty finish for the neck and 
sleeves. Lonsdale cambric, dimity, and barred 
muslins are used for summer night dresses. 

The bib apron with bretelles is a coquettish 
little garment when made of sheer nansook edged 
with insertion and pleatings of Breton lace, and 
trimmed with bows of satin ribbon of two colors 
on the pockets and the shoulders. Plainer aprons 
are of thicker cambric edged with Hamburg, or 
else of thick gray or buff linen with needle-work- 
ed scallops done with white, blue, or Turkey red 
cotton. The bib and bretelles are cut in one 
piece with the aprons, but as the long narrow 
strip of the bretelles cuts into the cloth and de- 
stroys a great deal of it, most aprons have the 
bretelles pieced on the shoulders, and the join 
concealed by a bow of ribbon. There is an ef- 
fort to introduce black silk and colored foulard 
silk aprons in this shape; but while dresses are 
made with apron over-skirts, elaborate aprons 
will not become popular. 


SPRING GOODS. 


The first importations of goods for the next 
season show stripes, armures, basket-woven goods, 
small neat floriated designs, polka dots, and bor- 
ders for trimmings. Plain smoothly woven fab- 
rics are shown in colors to accompany the striped 
and figured stuffs, and the combination of two or 
three kinds of material in a single dress will evi- 
dently be continued. 


SPRING WOOLENS. 


The new woolens have what is called by mer- 
chants the “ flannel finish,” meaning a woolly sur- 
face, without lustre, and very soft. These come 
in plain colors or in narrow stripes of two tones 
of a color, or else in the loose basket-weaving. 
The colors are moss, beige brown, gray, and black. 
A new camel’s-hair fabric is shown without twills 
and with flannel finish; it is of lighter weight 
than any before shown, and is as thin as bunting 
or as grenadine; it is most largely imported in 
beige brown and black. The gray woolens look 
prettiest in odd armure designs, or in stripes a 
fourth of an inch wide of two clear shades of 
French gray. The standard de bége is imported 
in gray, olive, moss, beige, and navy blue. Low- 
priced woolen mixtures for the million have tiny 
thread stripes and checks, or zigzag effects of two 
shades, such as cream with brown, or else in con- 
trast, as gray withred. Checked effects are given 
in the weaving rather than in the coloring ; stripes 
will be preferred to checks, or at least they have 
been more largely imported. Few plaids are 
shown, but there are many cross-barred patterns. 


COTTON SATTEENS, ETC. 


The lustre of satin is so popular at present 
that it has been given to cotton goods, and the 
novelty for spring wash dresses will be satteens, 
finely twilled, yet soft and flexible, and with a 
genuine gloss like the lustre of satin. Whether 
this satin finish will survive washing remains to 
be seen, but the pretty patterns are said to be fast ; 
they are small flowers in exquisite colors, beau- 
tifully grouped, as if designed by artists. The 
grounds are sky blue, cream, French gray, brown, 
or white, and there are striped unds of two 
contrasting colors—rose with blue, gray with pink, 
cream with blue. These are to form gay Pompa- 
dour over-dresses with striped vests and plain col- 
ored skirts. Among the best satteens are stripes 
of two shades of gray or of écru, with a border 
of dark cardinal red strewn with palm leaves. 

Another novelty is basket-woven cotton, with 
the thick threads crinkled like Oriental stuffs, 
and the white, dark blue, gray, or cream grounds 





strewn with tiny arabesques or with flowers, long- 
stemmed pinks, fleuts-de-lis, reeds, and grasses ; 
pale blue grounds have olive figures, white grounds 
have arabesques of red with blue, and violet 
grounds have bright yellow buttercups. The 
quaintest old-time designs and the flowers of old- 
fashioned gardens are on the newest goods. 

French and English calicoes, lawns, and or- 
gandies have small figures and South Kensing- 
ton designs of flowers, vines, or branches on pale 
blue, gray, drab, or cream grounds. Others have 
stripes of two colors on white, or small palm 
leaves, rose-buds, or ragged-sailors, on dark olive, 
old gold, or blue ground, with dado-like borders. 
The flowers or vines are massed closely together 
for the border, and strewn about in artistic dis- 
order over the breadth of the goods. The bor- 
ders are two and a half or three inches wide, and 
so many yards of bordering are required to trim 
a dress that a “double border” is furnished by 
having a stripe of it down each selvedge, instead 
of only on one selvedge, as was formerly done. 
The lawns will cost from 25 cents to 40 cents a 
yard. Calicoes of solid colors warranted to wash 
are supplied in pale or dark blue, Turkey red, 
brown, and dark green, to complete costumes that 
are partly figured and partly striped. 

The polka-dotted percales of soft finish are the 
most “ Frenchy’’-looking fabrics, and are readily 
mistaken for foulards ; these are provided with a 
border of six narrow stripes along the selvedge. 
There are cool cream-colored grounds dotted with 
cardinal red, brown, or blue, with striped borders 
the color of the dots; and there are dark olive, 
blue, or green grounds with white dots and stripes. 
Sometimes there are squares made up of dots, or 
else there are small stars, or diamonds, or a bar 
of color, on the white or cream und, or else 
the ground is dark and the figures light, while the 
borders have palms and arabesques and other 
Eastern figures. 

Linens for shirting and for waists for girls and 
boys have white grounds with small horseshoes 
of two colors, or linked circles, zigzag figures, 
bars, and dashes. 


HOW TO MAKE SPRING DRESSES. 


The first new dresses shown for spring have 
basques and coats with vests, over-skirts, and 
lower skirts that cling to the figure in front and 
on the sides, and are very simply trimmed around 
the bottom with one or two pleated flounces. 
They are made of the satteens and lawns just 
described, with borders, and are very fancifully 
made with two or three different kinds of goods 
in a single dress. For instance, a gay little dress 
of cotton satteen has a demi-trained skirt of sky 
blue, with a long apron over-skirt of the same, 
much wrinkled across the front, and edged at 
the bottom with a broad band of blue and white 
striped satteen—the stripes perpendicular instead 
of bias—and below this is gathered white Russian 
lace. The vest is of the striped stuff, and so 
much of it is visible that it really becomes the 
basque of the suit; a jabot of lace is down the 
whole front of the vest. Above all this is a tiny 
coat of cream and blue and red flowered satteen, 
sloped away from the top of the darts very far 
on the sides. Every detail of an elaborate cos- 
tume is carried out in these simple fabrics. The 
coat is piped with blue, and has a striped revers 
collar, and down the back of the over-skirt are 
draperies made of the flowered and striped stuffs. 

A simpler percale dress has a short round skirt 
of solid green percale, with a pleated flounce, on 
which is sewed a border in white figures. The 
curtain over-skirt is figured and trimmed with a 
border. The waist is a basque of the plain green, 
with a vest and sleeves of the figured percale; a 
border edges the vest, and the figured sleeves 
have pointed cuffs of the plain goods, with a bor- 
der below that passes around the wrists. Still 
another percale of plain brown with some figured 
percale has a double-breasted basque of the fig- 
ured goods, with an extra polka basque attached 
below the waist line—a pretty and most becom- 
ing fashion. The over-skirt is long and round, 
and the plain short round skirt has two flounces 
laid in large shallow pleats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co., and Arnoip, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL 

Mrs. GeorGe Grote, who died a few days 
since near London, was in every respect a supe- 
rior woman. The London Academy says she 
should be held in honor “‘ not for her own sake 
alone, but for her happy suggestion to her hus- 
band to undertake the history of Greece. She it 
was that negotiated for its publication, and aided 
its progress as the successive volumes slowly is- 
sued from the press. Rarely indeed has a wife 
been more intimately connected with the labors 
of her husband. From the date of their first ac- 
quaintance she endeavored by patient study to 
qualify herself for fit ea 4 with him; 
and the spirit which animated her during those 
tedious years of courtship may truly be said 
never to have deserted her through their more 
than half century of married life.’’ An admirable 
edition of Grote’s Greece is published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS. 

—Mrs. Puese WHIPPLE, who died a few days 
sincein Providence, Rhode Island, made bequests 
to thirteen religious and charitable institutions, 
including $1000 to the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, $1000 to the American Col- 
onization Society, $1000 to the Rhode Island 
Baptist State Convention, $500 to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and $500 to the Nor- 
re and Theological Institute at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

—BIsMARCK is an image-breaker. According 
to his biographer, Dr. Busca, he had a great con- 
tempt for Von HumBoipt, whom he called “a 
conceited, insupportable chatterer, and a disgust- 
ing glutton.” M. Turers he speaks of as a wide- 
awake, amiable man, witty and intelligent, but 
without a trace of a diplomatist—too sentimental 
for that business. His is a higher nature, doubt- 
less, than Favne’s. But he is not fit to be a ne- 
gotiator—no, not to be a horse-chaunter. He 





allows himself to be “bluffed”’ too easily; he 
betrays his feelings; he lets himself be pumped. 
As to HUMBOLDT, we are quite willing, as against 
BIsMARCK, to take the opinion of our distin- 
guished countryman, the late GzorGE TickNor, 
who was on terms of intimacy with him. Mr. 
TICKNOR says, ‘‘ HumBoLpT, of all the men I 
have known, is in some respects the most re- 
markable, the man on whom talent and knowl- 
- have produced their best and most generous 
effects.” 

—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, in the January 
number of the Nineteenth Century, tells us some- 
thing: curious about novel-reading. He says 
that there has grown up a custom lately amon 
tea-dealers to give away a certain number o 
books to their poorer customers—one book giv- 
en to so many pounds of tea bought. The other 
day 18,000 volumes of Dickens’s works were or- 
dered for this purpose, ‘The bookseller sug- 

ested that a little novelty might be expedient. 

Vould the benevolent tea-dealer like to vary his 
presents? But no! The tradesman, knowing 
his business, and being anxious above all things 
to attract, declared that Dickens was what he 
wanted. He had found that the tea-consuming 
world preferred their Dickens.” This is a prac- 
tical commentary—though not meant as such— 
on Mr. TROLLOPE’s just remark upon THACK- 
ERAY and DIcKEns, that Dickens has tapped a 
stratum lower in education and wealth, and there- 
fore much wider, than that reached by his rival. 

—The Prince of Wales’s country house at San- 

dringham is said to be a model of comfort. The 
large hall which you enter on arriving is fitted 
up as a dining-room, with a piano-forte, easy- 
chairs, and two large writing-tables, at one of 
which the Prince usually writes his letters on 
returning from shooting.. Behind the pianoarea 
quantity of toys for the children to amuse them- 
selves with at the “‘ children’s hour’’ after tea. 
Here at five o’clock the tea table is placed in the 
centre of the hall, and is presided over by the 
Princess in the loveliest of tea gowns. It isa 
sretty sight to see her surrounded by her three 
ittle girls, who look like tiny fairies, and who 
run about to put “ papa’s”’ letters in the large 
pillar-post box at one end of the hall. 

—General RicHarpD TaYLor, son of the late 
ex-President TayLor, has written a volume of 
Reminiscences of Secession, War, and Reconstruc- 
tion, which will soon be published in London, 
and republished here. If it should be as bright 
and piquant as his reminiscences of Stonewall 
JACKSON, it will be very lively reading. 

—Miss Susie Jones, a daughter of Captain 
JONES, a pioneer settler of Modesto, California, 
noticing a few days ago that the dogs had 
“treed” some animal near the house, armed her- 
self with a gun, and proceeded to inquire into it. 
No sooner had she approached the tree than a 
gigantic catamount sprang to the ground. The 
dogs followed in pursuit for nearly a mile, when 
the animal again took to a tree for protection. 
The brave girl trudged on alone, with her gun 
on her shoulder, and on coming up with the 
dogs soon discovered his catship in unusually 
close proximity, but not daunted by his glaring 
eyes and ferocious appearance, took deliberate 
aim and fired. The cat made a spring, but fell 
to the ground dead. Swinging the monster 
over her shoulders, she carried him home in tri- 
umph as a trophy of her prowess. The young 
lady hunter is only fifteen years old, and the 
varmint was one of the largest of his species. 

—An admirer of Boston’s prominent preach- 
er, the Rev. PH1tirps Brooks, says that, “if a 
saint, he is not a saint without a body. Nor 
would it be easy for any one to see in him a suc- 
cessor of those early Latin fathers whose chief 
pride seemed to lie in pointing to the wretch- 
ed tabernacles of parchment skin and bones in 
which their equally attenuated spirits dwelt. He 
looks as if he honored the house he lives in as 
the fit mortal home for an immortal soul. A 
man of powerful frame, over six feet in height, 
a stranger receives from him at once the im- 
pression of immense constitutional vitality, of 
strength without rudeness, of health without 
grossness, of sympathy without weakness—of 
combined power, sensibility, spirituality, har- 
mony. Past youth, about his features still hov- 
ers somewhat of the radiancy of that divine boy- 
hood, that childhood of the heart, which even 
in age never wholly fades out from the finest 
faces. You say of him, here is one consecrated 
from birth, followed all his life by his mother’s 
prayers.” 

—Mr. Henry Hots, who died recently in Lon- 
don, is said to have had the rarest and most ex- 
tensive collection of fine books and manuscripts 
of any private gentleman in Europe. Itis espe- 
cially rich in early voyages and travels, old Eng- 
lish poetry, and dramatic literature. Though 
widely different in many respects from the cele- 
brated Grenville collection, it compares “most fa- 
vorably,” according to the Atheneum, with it, and 
no such extensive and valuable library has been 
brought together since that collection was dis- 

ersed. Possessed of an adequate fortune, Mr. 

{uta was for thirty or forty years a constant 
buyer. In 1865, at the breaking up of the GzorGE 
Danie. library, he was a purchaser to the amount 
of more than two-thirds of the whole sum which 
that library produced. He was very much at- 
tached to his books, and never lent a volume 
without anxiety lest harm should befall it. All 
reasonable applications fer the loan of his books, 
however, were not disregarded, and it is related 
that only a few months before he died, on the 
application of a totai stranger, he allowed a vol- 
ume which had cost him nearly £1000 to go out 
of his possession for more than a fortnight. 

—CaLEB CUSHING, although a grave scholar, 
and not much given to light amusements, was 
one of the most voracious of novel-readers—in- 
deed, the most so of any literary man in America. 
It mattered little as to thestyle or object of the 
fiction, or whether Written im English, French, 
German, or Spanish, though French of the time 
of Louis XIV. were his favorites. It is said he 
could remember ges from DvucLos, 
Prevost, and Sapg; could recall the plots and 
incidents and name the characters of hundreds 
of romances which he had mot opened for twenty- 
five years. One of his asseeiates had expressed 
the opinion that he must have devoured at least 
5000 novels, as he could masterene of ordinary 
size in three or four hours, and Raseen known 
to get through with a dozen a weelpasmere rec- 
reation to his strictly intellectuaPiaberm It is 
odd that a man who had such tastef@r dry sta- 
tistics and prosaic facts, for such writers as 
ScaLiagr, GRotivs, PurFrEeNDoRP, and NIgsemR, 
should have taken delight in La Sophie and Le 
Paysan Parvenu. 
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Needle-Book. partly in the 
ordinary cro- 

os chet stitch. It 
oar é P is composed of 
plication. a_ bag - shaped 
Tue needle- piece joined 


with a round 
bottom, and oa 
furnished with pA HEE 
an open -work 


book is made 
of two pieces of 
card-board four 
inches long and 
three inches 
wide, which are 
covered _ with 
brown perforated board. On the latter is applied light fawn-colored perforated 
board, which is fastened on the foundation in Smyrna, cross, and back stitch 
with blue filling silk, and in point Russe with white filling silk. The parts are 
joined with a double strip of blue velvet. On the inside the needle-book is 
covered with white moiré paper, and is furnished with side pockets of the same. 
The binding is of brown paper, on the outside of which are fastened narrow split 
cane rods, which are polished brown. Pieces of pinked flannel are fastened in- 
side of the needle-book. A bodkin, the eye of which is ornamented with a bow 
of blue silk ribbon, holds the book together. 


Border for Lingerie.—Point Lace Braid and White Embroidery. 

For the scallops at the bottom of the border baste point lace braid on a linen 
foundation, and button- 
hole stitch it on the 
latter with embroidery 
cotton. Work the em- 
broidery in herring- 
bone and _ overcast 
stitch, and work the 
wheels with fine thread. 
The border is edged 
with picot braid. 


Ash-Receiver with 
Match-Safe. 

Tis ash-receiver of 

\ gilt bronze rests in a 
| frame of black polished 
cane rods, which sup- 

port a black polished 
wooden block, on which 
is set a match-box. The 
ash-receiver is trimmed 





NeEDLE-Book.—PERFORATED BoaRD APPLICATION. 


through which 
two blue silk Fig. 1.—Box ror 


in opposite di- 


with blue worsted on a foundation of 4 st 
widening in the requisite manner so that t 


with blue worsted a foundation of 48 st., 
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THERMOMETER WITH FrRAaME.—PeEr- 
FORATED BoarRD APPLICATION. 




















Fig. 1.—CaLenpar Frame.—Per- 
FORATED Boarp APPLICATION. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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pressed paper. The green 
perforated board is or- 

namented with an ap- 
plication of white 
perforated board 

as shown by 
Fig. 2, which 
is fasten- 
in 


with a serpentine bor- 
der of light fawn- 
colored perfora- 
ted board, on 

which is 
applied a 

strip of 





Epveine ror Lincerir.—Pornt Lace 
Bra anp Crocuet. 
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dark fawn-colored perforated board yews 
with double cross stitches of red Qa, nA . | Me RNS iC 0" 
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red chenille and light and dark N nak " i a — ; 
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Thermometer with Frame.—Per- 

forated Board Application. 

Tue frame for the thermometer is made of a piece 
of pasteboard eight inches and a half high and four 
inches wide, which is cut in scallops at the top as shown 
by the illustration, and is 
covered on the outside with 
brown perfo- 
rated board. 
The latter is 
trimmed with 
an application 
of light fawn- 
colored perfo- 
rated board, 
sewed on with 
back stitches 


velvet 
square, a 
ored silk 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Lamp Mart, Fic. 1 
APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.—Monocram. 





1.—MonoGram 


Fig. 
















and double cross edge them partly witl 











point Russe stitch- or. Edge the leaves, 
es of white silk. The thermometer 
and frame (which is covered on the 
wrong side with brown pressed pa- 
per) are surrounded with thin brown 
varnished split cane rods. To hang 
up the frame a met- 
al ring is fastened 
at the top. 
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color. The circle 
is ornamented, 
also with knotted 
stitches of maroon 
silk and a Smyrna 
stitch of blue silk, 
and with brown 
and moss green 
worsted sewed on 
with fine silk. For = 
the double Ara- =& 
besque lines sew 
on brown worsted 
in two shades with 
















Crochet Cover 
for Infant’s 
Bottle. 

Tuts cover, which 
is designed for 
keeping the milk 
warm in the bottle, 
is worked with blue 
and white zephyr 
Fig. 2.—Deram or CaLenpar Frame, Fig.1. worsted, partly in ‘ ed silk, and fill the 

PervoraTeD BoarD APPLicaTIoN. Afghan stitch and Fig. 1.—Lamp Mat.—Arpiication Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2.] intervals in her- 

























with herring-bone stitches of ivo- 
ry silk, and the inner circle with 
old gold colored purl cord sewed 
on with fine silk of the same 
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edge at the top, Eerke tarts eke rks obs ks che oka rks oFe che che eke Fe obs obs Ba ober ts obs ka cba ck oh; 


Nore-Parer anp PostaGe-Sramps, 


ribbons are run PerrorateD Boarp Arpiication.—[See Fig. 2.] 


rections, and are drawn tight round the neck of the bottle. For the bottom work 


itches 7 rounds of sc, (single crochet), 
he work may neither draw nor pucker, 


and working the 8d-5th rounds with white worsted. For the upper part work 


and crochet in Afghan st., which con- 


sists of pr. (pattern rows) composed each of 2 rounds, working 24 pr., alternately 
6 st. with blue and 6 st. with white worsted. These colors should be transposed 
after every 4 pr., so that squares are formed. The ends are overseamed togeth- 
er from the wrong side, and the bag joined to the bottom. Finish the top with 
1 round worked with white worsted (through which ribbons are run), as follows: 

Always alternately 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the next edge st., 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over 1 st. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the first ste. The 2d round is 
worked with blue worsted, as follows: 


1 se. on the next ch. in the preceding 


round, 4 ch.,1 se. on the third of these, 


ch., and repeat from >; finally, 1 sl 


on the first se. in this round. 


Calendar 
Frame.—Perfo- 
rated Board 
Application. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue pasteboard 
frame is covered 
_ on the outside 
: with light green 
perforated board 
and on the wrong 
side with brown 





Borper For Lincerte.—Pornt Lace 
Braw axp Wuire Emprowery. 


back stitch and point Russe with 
pale pink filling silk. The appli- 
cation is edged with point Russe 
stitches of pink and white 

silk. The frame is surround- 

ed by a border of white pressed 


paper. 
Lamp Mat.—Application 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


For this lamp mat cut of dark olive green 


a piece eleven inches and three-quarters 
nd on this apply a piece of old gold col- 
serge eight inches and seven-eighths 


square. First transfer the design Fig. 2 to the serge, 
and cut away the foundation between the leaves of the 
middle figure. Next work the leaves in the centre in di- 
agonal button-hole stitch with 

pink and blue crewel worsted 
“if A yr . 'E and old gold and moss-colored silk, 
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tion is edged with — ‘3 Von, y y fine silk of the same col- 
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fine old gold color- Fig, 2.—Drtam or Box ror Nore-Parer 


AND PostaGe-Sramps, Fic. 1.—Prrro- 
RATED BoarD APPLICATION, 
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ring - bone stitch 
with brown, yel- 
low, moss green, 
blue, and ivory 
silk. The leaves 
are worked partly 
with pink worst- 
ed in three shades 
in diagonal but- 
ton - hole stitch, 
and edged with 
button-hole stitch- 
es of old gold 
silk, and partly 
with brown worst- 
ed in two shades, 
and edged with 
chain stitches of 
yellow silk. For 
the circles sew on 
blue worsted with 
yellow silk, and 
fill the  inter- 
vals with knotted 
stitches of red 
and yellow silk. 
The rest of the 
embroidery is 
worked in her- 
ring- bone stitch 
with maroon, moss 
green, and brown- 
ish silk, and in 
point Russe with 
pink and moss 
green silk. The 
scallops and outer 
edge of the appli- 
cation are border- 


Fig. 1.—Monocram. 


BROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Miss’s 
CHEMISE (WITH 


Front.—Witna Cur 
Paper Patrern. 





Cross Strrcn Ex-4 


Fig. 1.—Borper 
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LAMBREQUIN FOR 
ETAGERES, ETC. 
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Fig. 3.—Monoaram.—Cross 
Srrrcn EMBROIDERY. 


PRINCESSE 
Drawers), 





Fig. 4.—Miss’s Crrcutar Sacque 
Nicut Dress.—Wira Cur Parer 


Fig. 5.—Miss’s Bis APRON WITH 
PAartrern. 


BreTELLES.—WitH Cut Parer 
PATTERN, 
ed with old gold col- 
ored purl cord sewed 
on with light yellow 
silk. Herring - bone 
stitches of olive silk 
trim the velvet ground 
on the outer edge of 
the application. Pink 


worked with steel 
gray worsted in two 
shades in button- 
hole stitch. For the 
small upright flowers 
use brown worsted, 
and edge it in but- 








Fig. 3.—Miss’s Princesse Petricoat 
(Unper-Waltst anp Petticoat COMBINED). 
Back.—Wirn Cut Paper Patrern. 


Fias. 1-5.—MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE 
(FOR MISSES FROM 7 TO 15 YEARS OLD). 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

(See Page 106.) 

(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-5, Misses’ Prin- 
cesse Lingerie—Princesse Chemise (with Draw- 
ers), Princesse Petticoat (Under-Waist and 
Petticoat combined), Circular Sacque Night 
Dress, and Bib Apron with Bretelles—for Misses 
from 7 to 15 Years old, in Nine Sizes, from 
24 to 82 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 
Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the whole Set.) 


ton-hole stitch with 
blue silk. For the 
outer border of the 
design stitch on two 


the edge of the 
velvet, and trim 
it with a knotted 
fringe of brown 











ror Trpres, ETC.—Woven Sritcu. 















































worsted and silk 
in a lighter shade, 
interspersed with 
tassels of red, blue, 
yellow, and olive 
worsted. 


Lambrequin 
for Etageres, 
etc. 

Tue lower part 
of this lambrequin 
is worked on a 
strip of dark olive 
green cloth, and 
the upper part 
on currant-colored 
cloth, both parts 
being set together 
as shown by the 
illustration. The 
petals of the flow- 
ers and the leaves 
are worked in but- 
ton - hole _ stitch, 
proceeding from 
the centre, so as 
toformarib. For 
the drooping flow- 
ers use pale blue 
and pale yellow 
worsted, and edge 
the petals in chain 


stitch with pale 
yellow silk and 
with brownish silk. 
The sprays are 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 
Cross Stircn Em- 
BROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Miss’s Princesse 
CHEMISE (WITH Drawers). 
Back.—Witi Cur 
Paper Patrern. 











Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tipigs, etc.—Woven Sritcu. 
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threads of steel blue double zephyr worsted with 
fine maize silk, and ornament the intervals with 
herring-bone stitches of similar silk. The outer 
two threads are edged with button-hole stitches 
of maize silk. The vines are defined with two 
threads of steel blue double zephyr worsted 
stitched on with maize silk, and the interval is 
filled with herring-bone stitches of similar silk. 
For the embroidery on the currant-colored cloth 
use light and dark fawn-colored double zephyr 
worsted, which is stitched on in scallops and 
straight rows with silk of the same color, as 
shown by the illustration. The knotted stitches 
are worked with worsted in the lightest shade. 
For the net-like embroidery stretch blue silk in 
diagonal rows, and fasten the intersecting points 
with stitches, of golden yellow silk, With sim- 
ilar silk work the point Russe and herring-bone 
stitch rows above the embroidery. 








Misses’ Princesse Lingerie. 
PRINCESSE CHEMISE (WITH DRAWERS), PRINCESSE 

PETTICOAT (UNDER-WAIST AND PETTICOAT COM- 

BINED), CIRCULAR SACQUE NIGHT DRESS, AND BIB 

APRON WITH BRETELLES, FOR MISSES FROM 7 TO 15 

YEARS OLD. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustrations on page 105. 

'P\HE patterns in this wardrobe are the most 

approved models for under-clothing worn by 
girls from seven to fifteen years of age. They 
are cut in the new princesse shapes that suspend 
the weight from the shoulders, and by combining 
two garments in one, do away with superfluous 
waistbands ; for these reasons they are especial- 
ly commended for growing girls. 

The first garment to be put on is the princesse 
chemise (with drawers), which may be made of 
muslin or linen for general use, or of flannel or 
raw silk to be worn in midwinter beneath a sim- 
ilar garment of muslin. The shape is very sim- 
ple, with a single dart, the front buttoned down 
the waist, and the fullness of the back fastened 
low down on the body in princesse shape instead 
of buttoning at the waist line. 

The next garment combines an under-waist and 
petticoat, and this has also the long princesse 
back with the fullness buttoned quite low. This 
is to be made of Wamsutta or New York Mills 
muslin, or else of the still lighter Lonsdale mus- 
lin. The night dress is the circular garment that 
has only a seam down the back, instead of one 
under each arm. It requires less cloth and less 
sewing than any other pattern. The bib apron 
has the bretelles, bib, and apron all cut in a sin- 
gle piece of most graceful shape. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE— PRINCESSE 
DRAWERS), PRINCESSE 
PETTICOAT (UNDER-WAIST AND PETTI- 
CIRCULAR SACQUE 


Princesse CuemisE (with Drawers).—This pat- 
tern is in three pieces, viz., front of waist with leg, 
back of waist, and side body. Place the three 
pieces of the pattern lengthwise of the goods. 
Close the shoulder, under-arm, side body, and mid- 
die back seams, also the seam in the legs. Join 
the legs from the notch down the front and up the 
back. Cut a slit in the line of perforations on 
each side and face this opening with muslin. Gath- 
er across the top of the back of the drawers, and 
sew on a belt the length of the lower part of the 
back below the waist, and attach this belt to the 
back of the waist with buttons and button-holes : 
three will be required. Take up the dart on each 
side of the front. Face the front down to the 
notch, and close with buttons and button-holes. 
Gather the bottom of the legs, and sew on a band 
the required size. Allowance for quarter-inch 
sears is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a miss 
of 15 years, 2} yards; for a miss of 11 years, 
24 yards; for a miss of 7 years, 1% yards. 

Parncesse Perricoat (Unper-W aist anp Petti- 
COAT COMBINED).—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, side body for the back, and half 
breadth for the back of petticoat. Cut the front 
with the long straight edge and the back breadth 
with the edge indicated by a single perforation on 
a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut the re- 
maining pieces lengthwise. Close the seams. Join 
the back breadth to the back edge of the side 
body. Gather across the top and sew to the low- 
er edge of the middle back. Cut the front from 
the neck down to the notch, face each side with 
muslin, and close with buttons and button-holes. 
Take up the dart on each side of the front. Al- 
Jowance for quarter-inch seams is made in this 


Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a miss 
of 15 years, 24 yards; for a miss of 11 years, 
1% yards; for a miss of 7 years, 1$ yards. 

CmxcuLar Sacgus Nicur Dress.—This pattern 
is in two pieces—body and sleeve. Cut the 
front on the edge of the goods, and the sleeve 

wise. The notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn for the hem in front. Close 
the front with buttons and button-holes down to 
the notch. The remainder of the seam is closed, 
the hem forming a lap. Close the bias seam in 
the back, Close the seams of the sleeve. Place 


of the under part of the sleeve. Finish the neck 
with a standing collar. Allowance for quarter- 
inch seams is made in this pattern. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a miss 
of 15 years, 8} yards; for a miss of 11 years, 2} 


in two pleces—half of the apron and whole of 
pocket. Place'the front of the apron on a-fold of 





the goods when cutting, to avoid a seam. - Cut 


two pieces like the pattern given of the pocket. 
Place one on each side of the front, meeting the 
perforations. Sew a belt with long strings on 
each side of the apron at the waist line. The 
ends of the bretelles are sewed on the belt in the 
back, and the belt is buttoned; then the strings 
are tied in a bow. Allowance for quarter-inch 
seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a miss 
of 15 years, 1§ yards; for a miss of 11 years, 14 
yards ; for a miss of 7 years, $ of a yard. 





(Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No, 19, Vol. X1.) 
ALL OR NOTHING, 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrtuog or “A Gouiprn Sorrow,” “Taz Biossomine 
OF AN ALOE,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 
“wat Is iT?” 


Tue spring was abroad in all its tender and 
hopeful beauty when Captain Dunstan and his 
wife came home to Bevis. The place that Janet 
loved so much wore at that season the aspect she 
loved, when the leaves upon the trees were just 
unfolding thin pale tints, and there were breaks 
and vistas in the plantations not yet filled by the 
plenitude of the rich robes of the summer. The 
old English garden was very prolific of spring 
flowers, and the slender reed-like plants that have 
a dozen different names in the various English 
counties where they are growing scarce, and the 
beds of lilies-of-the-valley were crowded with the 
fairy bells and the dark close-wrapping leaves of 
the purest and sweetest of flowers. There was a 
pleasant stir of life and expectation about the 
place, and the house had a brisk air of preparation. 
Probably, if Captain Dunstan had not himself 
been little more than a stranger, his marriage with 
Miss Monroe would not have been so well taken 
by his neighbors and his dependents, but they all 
knew more about Janet than they knew about him, 
and public opinion was almost unanimous in her 
favor. 

Mrs. Manners was in a condition of high im- 
portance and self-complacency. She did not ap- 
prove of bachelor households ; being an exemplary 
person in her own sphere, she preferred having a 
lady of the house, who knew when things were 
properly done, and could appreciate the blessing 
of a thoroughly good housekeeper, with the active 
thankfulness by which such a boon ought to be ac- 
knowledged, and would not regard it merely with 
the taken-for-granted air that occasionally tried 
her. patience in the case of Captain Dunstan. 
Then, she knew the “ways” of the new lady of 
Bevis, and they were pleasant and considerate 
ways. To her household Janet would be welcome, 
and she was not one to hold such an assurance 
in light esteem. There was something more than 
formal attention to orders in the preparations that 
were made for her, and many little fancies of hers 
in the old times were remembered and carried out 
in the arrangement of the rooms in the admiral’s 
corridor for her occupation—a fact which Mrs. 
Manners pointed out with much complacency to 
Mrs. Cathcart and Miss Ainslie, who called at Be- 
vis to ascertain when Captain and Mrs. Dunstan 
were expected to arrive. 

“ T never saw the place looking more beautiful,” 
remarked Amabel, as the two ladies stepped out 
on the stone terrace from the library window. 
“The very spirit of rest and peace seems to dwell 
upon it to-day.” 

They took their way to the vicarage through 
the park, talking of Janet, and speculating as to 
whether they should find her changed at all by 
her introduction to the world of which she had 
previously known nothing. 

“One can never tell by letters,” said Amabel, 
“unless they’re the letters of somebody with a 
special talent for writing them, which Janet hasn’t ; 
but I can not help thinking she is more bewilder- 
ed than pleased by Paris. She will get on better 
next time she goes there.” 

“TI fancy she will stay at home a good deal. 
Janet will not get into the fashionable ways, de- 
pend upon it.” 

-“She will do whatever Captain Dunstan likes, 
and he will-be bored at Bevis.” 

“ Amabel, you don’t like him. Why?” 

“ Yes,Ido. Ilike him well enough ; but I think 
of him now exactly as I have always thought of 
him, and I am afraid Janet will not find me half 
enthusiastic enough about her husband.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Cathcart, dryly, and with an air of matronly su- 
periority, which she occasionally assumed when 
she thought Amabel would be the better for a lit- 
tle snubbing; “Janet will not want any body to 
be enthusiastic about her husband. Her own en- 
thusiasm will suffice for her and for him also.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” answered Amabel, quite in- 
different to the snub; “ but, for all that, I should 
not like her to know—as well as you do, for in- 
stance—that I think she is a million times too 
good for him, and a great deal too fond of him. 
How nice it is to think,” she added, with great 
animation and a sudden change of topic, “ that 
by this time to-morrow we shall have seen her, 
and in a few days we shall have settled down 
into the habit of seeing her mistress of Bevis, 
and the happiest woman in the world!” 

m delighted the old ladies at Bury House 
will be!” 

“Yes, won’t they? And that reminds me to 
tell you a piece of news. Miss Carmichael is com- 
ing to Bury House next week. Janet will be very 
glad of that. We shall be all, or nearly all, to- 
gether again.” 

“ Yes, with the exception of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
and he will come down to Bevis before long, I 
dare say.” 

“He-can not, for some time at all events, for 
he has gone out to Ceylon again.” 





“Indeed ! Whenand where did you hear about 
him?” 

“ On Monday, when I drove over to Bury, I met 
that dear Miss Susan at the post-office, and did 
half an hour’s shopping with her. You have no 
idea what friends we are! She told me all the 
news, and there is really a great deal of it, in ad- 
dition to the strictly parochial intelligence with 
which Miss Susan is always supplied. Julia Car- 
michael is coming to Bury House; Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile has gone to Ceylon; the plantation that 
Mr. Sandilands—the i parable nephew of his 
incomparable aunts—is managing is doing so well 
that he is much better off, and the marriage is 
likely to take place in the autumn.” 

“But not here, I suppose? - Miss Carmichael 
would be married from her uncle’s house, would 
she not ?” 

“Tdon’tthink so. Nothing is settled yet, I fan- 
cy. I promised that I would go and see Julia 
very soon after her arrival, so I shall hear all 
about it then.” 

“Tt is very soon for her to be at Bury House 
again. I thought I understood from the dear old 
ladies that she was not allowed to make them 
more than one visit in the course of the year, and 
that this was one of their mild grievances.” 

“That was the case, but things are all changed, 
it seems, by the death of Mr. Thornton. You re- 
member he was drowned somewhere in the Med- 
iterranean; and his poor wife—Julia’s pretty 
cousin, whom she used to talk about—came back 
toEngland. Julia went to her and took care of her; 
she behaved very well indeed, Miss Susan Sandi- 
lands says, and then Mrs. Thornton went up to 
Scotland, to her husband’s place, where his aunt 
lives, I believe ; and now Colonel and Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh are going to join her there, and so 
Julia got a little bit of extra leave, and is coming 
to Bury House.” 

“T remember she used to speak very highly of 
Mr. Thornton. It is a sad story.” 

“Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was on board Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s yacht when the accident happened, and he 
behaved with the greatest kindness to poor Mrs. 
Thornton ; made every arrangement for her, and 
came back as far as Paris with her and Julia.” 

“T wonder whether he saw Janet there? She 
did not mention him at all in the two letters I 
have from her. But of course he did; he would 
be sure to see Captain Dunstan.” 

“ T have no idea,” said Amabel, who would have 
been glad to know the friends had met. But she 
had little hope they had; she believed herself too 
well acquainted by force of sympathy with Sir 
Wilfrid’s feelings to expect that he had “ got over 
it” to the extent of being able to see Janet just 
yet in all the brightness of her bridal happi- 
ness. 

“The sad story of poor Mrs. Thornton,” she 
added, “‘is an illustration of the saying about an 
‘ill wind,’ for her cousin’s great trouble has had 
a good effect on Julia’s prospects.” 

“Indeed! How is that?” 

“TI wish I could relate the matter to you as 
Miss Sandilands related it to me;” and Amabel 
laughed at the recollection. “It was very funny 
to observe her anxiety to put every body concern- 
ed in the best possible light, and to avoid censur- 
ing any one, though it was quite plain that some 
blame must attach somewhere. I could not help 
thinking of Jane Bennett, in Pride and Prejudice, 
when she hits on a happy combination by which 
it is just possible that Mr. Dasey and Wickham 
may both be right. Miss Susan’s dilemma was 
this: if Julia was not wrong in keeping the fact 
of her engagement concealed from her uncle, be- 
cause she was afraid of how Lady Rosa Chumleigh 
would take it, Lady Rosa must be a rather de- 
spotic and uncomfortable personage. But far be 
it from Miss Susan to admit any such evident al- 
ternative ; and you should have heard her ampli- 
fying and explaining, and all the time perfectly 
inaccessible to the consideration that it could not 
possibly matter to Lady Rosa Chumleigh what I 
thought about her temper and her ways with her 
family. It all came to this, that the engagement 
was divulged by Mrs. Thornton, who can do any 
thing just now with her mother, and Lady Rosa 
took it very well indeed. Mrs. Thornton and the 
baby that is coming, and the fortune that depends 
on the baby, are of paramount importance. Julia 
may marry whom she pleases, and go to Bury 
House if she likes. That is the real meaning of 
it all. Here we are at the gate, and here is his 
reverence, reproachfully posted at the window, 
looking for us, and, like Mrs. Gamp, ‘droppin’ 
for his tea.’ ” 

With her usual acuteness, Amabel, though she 
was acquainted with Julia Carmichael only, had 
rightly apprehended the position of affairs at 
Hunsford. The future was fair enough now be- 
fore Julia, who, preparing for her return to Bury 
House, after the departure of Lady Rosa and the 
colonel for Scotland, whither they went at the ear- 
nest invitation of Miss Thornton, almost reproach- 
ed herself that she could feel so happy while the 
calamity that had stricken Laura was yet so re- 
cent. The last words that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
had said to her as he bade her adieu in Paris 
were an intimation that he meant to bring John 
back with him, and now she had not only that to 
think of, but the unexpected solution of her diffi- 
culties with respect to her uncle as well. And, be- 
sides, there was Janet, sweet, kind, sympathizing 
Janet; she would have returned to Bevis, and it 
would be delightful to see her happy in her beauti- 
ful home. 

The day came and the hour, and Janet and her 
husband arrived at Bevis. The occasion was one 
of the deepest moment to her, and full not only 
of the incommunicable feelings of the present, but 
of the memories and associations of the past. 
They reached home late in the afternoon, and as 
the carriage turned into the avenue, and Janet 
was acknowledging the bobs of the gate-keeper’s 
children, who with serupulously clean faces and 
pinafores clustered about the entrance to the old 
lodge, the vicar came toward it. 








“ Welcome home!” said Mr. Cathcart. “I prom- 
ised Mrs. Cathcart that I would bring her the news 
of you, and make her congratulations.” 

“We shall see yousoon ?” said Captain Dunstan, 
graciously. 

“ Certainly, and my wife to-morrow, I suppose. 
You have been most anxiously looked for, I assure 
you, Mrs. Dunstan.” 

Janet thanked him with a smile, and they went 
on, leaving him a renewed impression of her beau- 
ty and grace, but with a notion that there was 
something changed in her expression. Mr. Cath- 
cart was not enthusiastic, like his wife, about 
Janet ; he was not, indeed, enthusiastic about any 
thing ; but he was a quick observer, and the bright- 
ness he had often noted of late in Janet’s face—a 
lambent light of the countenance which no one 
seeing her could have failed to remark—was cer- 
tainly there no longer. 

The arrangements made for her met with entire 
approval from Janet ; and when she found her hus- 
band in the library before dinner, and he politely 
hoped she had found all right, she tried very hard 
to answer as if there was nothing wanting to this 
coming home. But he had not gone with her to 
the rooms that were so familiar and so strange, 
he had not looked or spoken as though he had the 
remotest comprehension of her feelings ; this com- 
ing home might have been to him the taking up 
his abode in a hotel, or in somebody else’s house, 
let furnished. He was perfectly kind; he was 
faultlessly polite; there was not the smallest ob- 
jection to be taken to his manner toward his wife. 
But it was “manner.” This was not the first, 
though it was the most significant, occasion on 
which Janet had felt that between him and her- 
self there was an unacknowledged, incomprehen- 
sible barrier. What was it? She asked herself 
the question with remorseless iteration, she sought 
the reply in unrelenting self-examination, and re- 
sented its evasiveness by increasing self-reproach. 
She might have found that reply easily enough, 
if she had only examined why it was that she 
could not put the question to himself, and, finding 
it, have exchanged the torment of doubt and mis- 
giving for an entire relinquishment of hope. But 
she did not think of this ; she had so little knowl- 
edge outside of her own experience to guide her, 
her single-heartedness was so complete, that she 
could not divine any cause for the sure and cer- 
tain blight that had fallen on her, except some 
fault, some short-coming, some unfortunate error 
or deficiency, of her own. 

Did her husband find fault with her? No; 
there had never been a word of dissension, of dis- 
agreement, between them. No hasty squabbles, 
no “ tiffs,” had come to break the decorous calm 
of their life together; and if Dunstan had been 
called upon to name an instance in which Janet 
had given him the slightest offense or annoyance, 
he could not have done so. He would have pro- 
tested, indeed, that she was incapable of any thing 
which could be found fault with by the most fas- 
tidious. And he would have been profoundly 
amazed had he been told that she was not happy ; 
for he behaved very well to her. He had not 
been false to the compact he had made with him- 
self when he came to the resolution that the best 
thing he could do would be to marry Miss Mon- 
roe; and Edward Dunstan had a keen sense of 
the respect and observance due to himself, neces- 
sary to the preservation of himself from self-re- 
proach. The fates were indeed against him, the 
one woman whom he loved—for he never hesitated 
to say so to himself in his thoughts—he had twice 
lost ; the first time by her marriage, the second by 
his own; but that was his own trouble, his own 
deep, bitter, abiding trouble, which, after the fash- 
ion of a companion of the kind not to be routed or 
shaken off, filled his life with profound ennui. 
His wife, however, had nothing to do with that, 
certainly nothing to suffer by it; and Dunstan 
was untroubled by any misgiving of the excellence 
of his own conduct. Janet was a more silent per- 
son than he had recognized her to be, less easy to 
amuse ; she had not been so much delighted with 
all she saw in Paris as he expected ; on the whole, 
he fancied her intelligence had been a good deal 
overrated by her friends ; and there was a strange 
sort of timidity about her at times which he 
hoped she would get over, for it was decided- 
ly bad form; but she was very good, and it was 
no fault of hers. Dunstan felt quite magnani- 
mous when he repeated this to himself, as he fre- 
quently did, and persuaded himself that he was 
honestly rallying against the consuming ennui and 
distaste for his life and surroundings that had 
hung about him ever since the passion of regret 
and reviling of fate, into which his interview with 
Julia drove him, had subsided, and under the full 
influence of which he had come back with his 
wife to Bevis. 

Several times during their stay in Paris there 
had come over Janet an almost terrifying sense 
of loneliness and strangeness, which she had tried 
to put away from her as we thrust back the 
phantoms that come to us in the sleepless dark. 
How should this be, when she had done with 
strangeness and loneliness forever? When she 
was Edward’s wife? It was only because she 
knew nothing of the world he had lived in, 
only because she had so little acquaintance with 
the incidents of his past life and the persons con- 
cerned in them, that now, when they were away 
from the place with which only she was familiar, 
they seemed to have no subjects of thought or 
conversation in common, and there was a dis- 
tracting kind of newness in all their topics and 
surroundings. Perhaps it was also because she 
was so isolated an individual; she had no family 
stories to tell; there was no taking on of fresh 
interests, no adding to the ties and charities of 
life, and her husband seemed to have no curiosity 
about her. She could not recall a question of his 
relative to the many things which might be sup- 
posed to be of interest when two lives become 
united and merged forever. However that might 
be, Janet, true as steel to the lofty love and the 
stainless faith that were in her, the life of her 
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life, put the intrusive feeling from her with all 
her might: he loved her; he had chosen her ; she 
was his wife. Was there not the fullness of joy, 
of content, of blessedness, of companionship, of 
home, in-the fact? What right had she to ad- 
mit a misgiving, to listen to a suggestion of want 
or incompleteness in her life? It would be trea- 
son to him-and utter ingratitude if she did so, 
and. she would not—no, she would not, But 
steadfast as was her will, and strong, there was 
something stronger still. It was that incompre- 
hensible barrier that existed between herself and 
her husband. She blamed herself wildly and 
blindly ; she felt at times as though it were some- 
thing that she was striving to tear down with her 
hands ; a prison wall closing upon her ; the realiza- 
tion of the ghastly story of the woman who sat 
bound while the workmen reared the vault around 
her, and it rose, layer of stone by layer of stone, 
from her fettered feet to her shrinking eyes. And 
this when she had been his wife for but two short 
months, while the friends who loved her were 
thinking of her happiness in its first bloom of 
romance, and wonder and beauty and the exter- 
nal circumstances of her lot had not a flaw in all 
their harmonious order! What was it that came 
thus, like a nightmare to sweet sleep, and spoiled 
it all? Janet was not merely learning the ordi- 
nary lesson of human experience, that the wor- 
ship of a human being is idolatry, and that it in- 
curs the sure and inevitable penalty of that sin 
—a penalty which is generally speedy as well— 
though she worshipped her idol with all the old 
fervor, and with a poignancy of pain added be- 
yond analysis by her simple wisdom, which was 
feeling only. No; there was something more. 

Never had that sense of loneliness and strange- 
ness come so strongly to her as on this day, from 
which, of all days, it ought surely to have been 
banished. She was back again in the dear home 
of the past, and it was her own—the gift to her 
of the husband she loved; it was to be the scene 
of their future, the sphere of all her duties, of all 
her joys, of such sorrows as might be, indeed, in 
store for her; but these are hidden for the pres- 
ent. She ought to be happy, she must be happy, 
she would be happy! 

But Janet was only gay, and that by an effort, 
which Dunstan, had he been thinking at all about 
her, could not have failed to perceive. She talked 
more than usual; and she sang, but badly; then 
pleaded fatigue as an excuse for the failure of 
her voice, and left him early. 

A note from Amabel Ainslie lay on Janet’s 
toilette-table, and she took it up eagerly, almost 
as if in it she should find that true welcome home 
which somehow she had missed. It was an af- 
fectionate little missive, and it did Janet good. 
Strange that she should feel the need of it just 
then, when all things seemed to be at their very 
best! Strange that when she stood, gazing from 
the old familiar window over the old familiar 
scene, serene and beautiful in the moonlight, the 
restless question that haunted her rose from her 
heart to her lips, and she said aloud, “ What is 
it? “What is it?” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorrksPONDENT. j 


Can Drunkards be reclaimed ?—Dolls and Hospitals. 
—The Wonders of the Post.—Love of Greek in 
the School-Boy.—Mr. Whistler’s Self-Confidence.— 
Frank Buckland on Cats, 

A, T the Lambeth Baths on Christmas-day there 
LA. was a strange gathering. It could scarcely 
have been called a convivial meeting, and yet the 
company, one and all, had been in their time no- 
torious for being too convivial, having partaken 
in too great quantities of what Mr. Richard Swiv- 
eller was wont to term “the modest quencher.” 
They were all of them, in fact, reclaimed drunk- 
ards, and the cause of their assembling together 
was to protest against a statement made by a 
writer in the Contemporary Review “that he had 
never known a drunkard permanently reclaimed.” 
It seems curious enough that any large number 
of persons should be got together to own them- 
selves as coming under such a category. They 
must either have been moved by so strong a de- 
sire to benefit their fellow-creatures as is seldom 
seen in sober persons, or their former experiences 
must have created a certain callousness which is 
not pleasant to reflect upon. The eagerness, too, 
with which each expressed his desire to narrate 
his own history—no less than thirty-five individ- 
uals going into a detailed account of “the pains 
and’ pleasures” of dram-drinking, and thirty-nine 
others only being deterred from it from want of 
time—is, to my thinking, not a very healthy sign. 

In the concert-room at the Alexandra Palace 
there is a dolls’ show, the great feature of which 
is that all the little ladies and gentlemen (who 
are made of rags only, but comprise many his- 
torical characters) go afterward to the inmates 
of children’s hospitals. The principal “ groups” 
comprise such ambitious scenes as Sir Walter 
Raleigh laying down his cloak for Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the execution of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
there are also some excellent national costume 
figures; so that information—though, as usual, in 
rags—goes hand in hand with amusement. It has 
been stated that the chief Christmas-card houses 
have obtained the names of all the children at 
the hospitals, and forwarded a specimen of their 
wares to each. I know of one such Lilliputian 
institution where every inmate had from ten to 
fourteen cards this Christmas, and so many toys 
that the matron forwarded half a dozen boxes of 
them to other places where the little ones might 
not be so well cared for. So there is really some 
good-will and tenderness left in the world, after 
all has been said to the contrary. 

The records of the Post-office for last year are 
as curious as ever. More than one thousand mill- 
ion letters, a hundred million post cards, and three 
hundred million post newspapers, etc., were de- 
livered by the Briareus of St. Martin le Grand, 








Nearly thirty thousand letters were posted with- 
out an address (showing that there are two thou- 
sand more fools in England than in 1876-77, by- 
the-bye), and of these no less than seven hundred 
contained money, amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly £10,000. Sixty thousand postage-stamps 
came off the outsides of the various dispatches 
through insecure fastening, while from the insides 
escaped dormice, goldfinches, and lizards, all alive. 
A snake about a yard long was also observed on 
the floor of-one of the night mail sorting car- 
riages on the railway, which “caused a good deal 
of confusion and interruption,” and eight live 
snakes were found in the returned-letter office, 
which showed that one of the two corresponding 
parties at least had got his wits about him. In 
one newspaper were found two sovereigns, with- 
out the faintest clew as to the sender, and one 
gentleman had pushed two letters behind the 
plate in the pillar which indicates the hours of 
delivery, in preference to putting them in the ori- 
fice intended for that purpose. 

By the excitement among the defenders of the 
faith in classical education, and by the vehemence 
with which they urge the necessity of learning 
the Greek tongue, it is plain that that “dead and 
d——d” language—as Mr. Lowe is wickedly ac- 
cused of having called it—is on its last legs. 
Sooner or later the British school-boy will be tor- 
tured no more by “ aorists” and paulo post futures, 
and unless he takes up with that excellent and far 
more useful substitute, German, will have to mas- 
ter no other alphabet than his own. O happy day! 
O favored youth! why was I born so many years 
before my time? Upon the very highest calcu- 
lation I should say that not one in a hundred of 
us can construe one line of Greek when he has 
arrived at thirty years of age, nor remember any 
thing connected with it but a verse or two from 
Homer. We give a large portion of our whole 
school-time to its study, and yet never make head 
or tail of it—at all events, never acquire one idea 
from it of any kind. As the average boy nev- 
er understands the beauty of English poetry, so 
much less can he comprehend that of the Greek, 
but is overjoyed if by help of the lexicon he even 
makes tolerable sense of it. “Kept from the 
play-ground—oftentimes upon no ground whatev- 
er’—he remembers the chief cause of that pun- 
ishment with natural aversion. For my own part, 
the recollection of what I suffered at school from 
the Greek poets causes me to hate them with a 
vehemence generally reserved for my personal and 
living enemies. I am quite sure this is the gen- 
eral experience; yet what do I read in the letter 
of “ A School-Master” in the Zimes this week ? 
“Tt is commonly supposed that Greek is difficult 
and repulsive to boys ; my own experience points 
to quite an opposite conclusion. ...they almost 
always take to it more readily and find it more 
interesting (even in the rudiments) than Latin.” 
I am not sure that this is very high praise even 
if it were deserved, but that any boy alive, not 
predestined to be a prig from his cradle, ever 
found the rudiments of Greek “ interesting” I ut- 
terly deny. The “School-Master” is either very 
much “ abroad” upon this question, or-—which I 
am afraid is more probable—belongs to the great 
firm of Ananias, Sapphira, & Co. (unlimited). Is 
it possible that the public can be blind to the 
real cause of this outburst of classical indignation 
against modern views, and yet understand why 
the gas companies are opposed to Mr. Edison ? 

I don’t know whether Mr. Whistler’s costs in 
his late action are being subscribed for, as his 
opponent’s are, but he has really deserved some- 
thing of the public: there have never been such 
good stories afloat in the studios as since he ran 
his tilt against Mr. Ruskin. That “ paints, too, I 
hear,” of his, applied to Mr. Leighton—for it was 
before the latter became president and was 
knighted—was perfect in its way; there is a sus- 
picion, indeed (but that does not matter to us), 
that the mot was made for him. But I heard 
another yesterday which sounds original. He was 
asked to give his opinion upon the merits of the 
living painters. “My good Sir,” was the reply, 
“there are but two painters worthy of the name 
at present in existence.” 

“ And who are they ?” 

“One of them,” he said, with an air of confi- 
dence, “is myself. The other—well, upon my 
word, [ can not just now call to mind who is the 
other.” 

I was told the other day of an Irish editor 
who, through indulgence in patriotism or other 
stimulants overnight, was unable to prepare the 
leading article for his newspaper the next morn- 
ing. He could think of nothing in the way of 
ideas, or even produce matter of any kind to fill 
his space, when suddenly his eye fell upon a copy 
of the Times just come to hand. He snipped out 
a leader with his scissors, and sent it to press with 
this original exordium, ‘What does the Times 
mean by this ?” 

If he had taken Mr. Frank Buckland’s lately 
published remarks upon fur-bearing animals as 
the subject of his inquiry, he might have made it, 
with more reason, “ What does Mr. Buckland 
mean by this?” “The best Dutch cats” (the 
monster does not mean by this the most lovable, 
but those with the best skins) “are black. A 
good skin of jet black color is worth half a guinea. 
The Dutch have a most peculiar and clever way 
of killing their cats.” (Confound their cleverness, 
say I, and also their peculiarity!) “It isa fallacy 
to suppose that cats are skinned alive. In the 
first place, to skin a cat alive would be utterly 
impossible ; and secondly, it does not make any 
difference in the quality of the skin, . . .It is very 
remarkable how fashions set by English ladies 
influence wild and tame animals even in the most 
distant parts of the world. I am very glad that 
ladies have made cats” (he means cats’ skins) 
“fashionable, as at last some use is found for 
these animals.” Mr. Frank Buckland is known 
to associate a good deal with brutes, and some 
allowance must therefore be made for him. But 
for a parallel for the cold-blooded way in which 





he has thus expressed himself one would have to 
search the note-book of a vivisectionist. As to 
“use,” there is hardly any animal more useful, 
and none more beautiful, than the cat. A lovely 
Persian one sits upon my shoulder as I write, 
and purs compassionate contempt for these vile 
opinions. To become “fashionable” she has no 
desire, being of the most domestic and modest 
type imaginable. As to selling her skin for half 
a guinea, I would not part with her for her weight 
in gold. If the world at large were as gentle, 
sober, clean, and as fond of home, there would 
be no robbers, murderers, or cat-killers. Some 
people are very hard-hearted; but “it’s not me, 
and it’s not you, pussy.” 
R. Kemate, of London. 





WHO IS SHE? 
A FAemorpy of the HPrench Salon. 
O race! are you only a fancy, 
Enshrined in a gilded frame, 
Or the spell of some necromancy 
That lives here—without a name ? 
Your eyes meet my Gwn up-glancing, 
Through width of a splendid room, 
And hold me with wondrous trancing, 
And tire me with hopeless doom. 


For I fear that the face before me 
Has never a sister soul, 

And the love that would fain adore thee 
Faints from a far-off goal, 

That it never can reach with longing, 
And never may touch by prayer, 

If I listen to thoughts, swift thronging 
From depths that are half despair. 


I have gazed, and am mad with gazing, 
At the beautiful lips so dumb; 

On the eyes, with their light amazing, 
That dazzle me like a sun; 

On a mouth like a blood-red blossom, 
And a cheek with a rose’s glow, 

And a fleece of hair half tossen 
From brow to the shoulder’s snow. 


O splendor of perfect beauty, 
Enshrined in a golden frame! 

Were it any thing more than duty 
To ask for as fair a name? 

And I turn to the crowd around me, 
As it heaves like a tossing sea, 

But one and all who surround me 
Are murmuring, “ Who is she ?” 


O love! with those soft close lashes 
Sweeping that pictured cheek, 

And a splendor of light that flashes 
From eyes that my own eyes seek— 

Who are you? Durst I pray you 
To feed me with future bliss, 

Wherever your fame array you, 
Wherever your lips may kiss ? 

In the world of art I have met you, 
Where myriad voices praise; 

In another world—to forget you 
I pray through the weary days. 

For though you be dead or living, 
Your beauty alone I see, 

A heart and its worship giving, 
While others ask, “Who is she?” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HOSE who live in country towns and vil- 
lages, where the roads are wide and the road- 
sides unencumbered, where the inhabitants are 
comparatively few, and business almost stands 
still during the winter, where, in short, there is 
an abundance of room out-of-doors—those who 
live in such favored localities can have no con- 
ception what a gigantic encumbrance is a heavy 
fall of snow in New York city. Ina quiet Maine 
village great snow-storms are expected as a mat- 
ter of course every winter, and in general occa- 
sion no difficulty which is not anticipated, and 
for which provision is not made. The big white 
flakes fall thick and fast for one day, often for 
two or three, and the people quietly watch the 
swiftly thickening carpet that covers the ground. 
Then perchance comes the fierce wind, which 
piles the snow in huge heaps. But when storm 
and gale are past the snow-plough is brought 
into requisition, the village streets are “ bro- 
ken out,” and ordinary travel soon makes good 
sleighing. For all surplus snow there is plenty 
of room every where. But in New York asnow- 
storm is an evil—unmitigated, we were about to 
say; but perhaps the boys who indulge in snow- 
balling and sliding, and the favored few who ob- 
tain one or two sleigh-rides, would dispute that. 
The Street-cleaning Bureau, however, has a very 
decided opinion about this matter. Immediate- 
ly after the heavy storm of January, which first 
blockaded our streets, the task of clearing the 
principal thoroughfares was begun. Between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand men with 
shovels and about six hundred carts were em- 
ployed. Thousands of cart-loads of snow were 
collected and dumped into the river. Some of 
the most frequented streets were soon made 
passable. But the officers of the Street-cleaning 
ureau confessed that they looked with dismay 
upon the — ramparts of snow piled up in 
every part of the city, in every body’s way; 
and yet what an endless task to remove it ail! 
What was not removed, however—and that was 
an immense quantity—changed with the coming 
of milder days into a dreadful conglomeration, 
for which neither Webster nor Worcester has a 
name, but of which New-Yorkers, alas! have a 
most unenviable knowledge. 





Although we are still in the very depths of 
winter, preparations are being made for sum- 
mer. At Coney Island new hotels are about to 
be built, old ones are to be enlarged, and ar- 
rangements are being completed for additional 
railroads for the accommodation of those who 
flee from the hot city to the sea-shore. 





The Brooklyn Board of Health has examined 
the late residence of a millionaire of that city, 
who recently died from diphtheria, to ascertain 
if the plumbing was defective. It had been 





supposed to be in perfect order. It was discov- 
ered that the pipes of the house were connected 
with a sewer in Furman Street, and that the 
sewer gas arose in the house in consequence of 
several of the traps being unsealed. Thesickness 
and deaths which had occurred in the house 
were referred to this cause. 





From an exchange we clip a few “ hints’’ to 
those visiting the sick : 

Enter and leave the room quietly. 

Carry a cheerful face, and speak cheerful words. 

If the sickness is serious,do not fall into gay and 
careless talk in the attempt to be cheerful. 

. Sa ask questions, and thus oblige the invalid to 
talk. 
Talk about something outside, and not about the 
disease of the patient. 

Tell the news, but not the list of the sick and dying. 

If possible, carry something to please the eye and 
relieve the regen of the sick-room—a flower, or 
even a picture which you can loan for a few days. 
Highly perfumed flowers, however, should never be 
carried into the sick-room. 

Some little delicacy to tempt the appetite may be 
well bestowed. 

Stay only a few minutes at the longest, unless you 
cau be of some help. 


The memorial services in honor of Professor 
Joseph Henry, held in the hall of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, drew together a 
distinguished audience. The President and cab- 
inet, Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court, the United States Senate, the 
alumni of Princeton College, and members of 
the various societies with which Professor Hen- 
ry was associated, occupied seats on the floor, as 
did also a number of ladies. The exercises con- 
sisted mainly of addresses from prominent polit- 
ical and literary gentlemen. 





In our climate few diseases not epidemic are 
more fatal than pneumonia. The sudden cold, 
neglected, soon becomes unmanageable; and 
even when the best remedies are applied prompt- 
ly, too often the inflammation is uncontrollable. 
The recent death-of John Blair Scribner from 
pneumonia has removed a promising young man 
from a responsible position in a great publish- 
ing firm. He was under thirty years old, and 
was the senior partner in the house. Since the 
death of his father Mr. Scribner had made him- 
self familiar with every branch of the business, 
and it was his ambition to keep the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons flourishing, under the 
combined care of himself and brothers. His 
death was sudden. The pneumonia from which 
he had been suffering for a few days resulted in 
hemorrhage of the lungs; but when it was 
thought the immediate danger was past, he sud- 
denly became worse, aud expired. He leaves a 
wife, but no family. 


Another great fire has occurred in our city, 
causing a destruction of property estimated at 
over $3,000,000. This conflagration originated 
in the extensive dry-goods houses in Worth and 
Thomas streets, near Broadway, and for a time 
it seemed as if the whole block was doomed to 
destruction ; but after two hours the flames were 
under control. Three large wholesale houses, 
containing the stocks of nineteen firms, were de- 
stroyed, but no lives were lost. Many structures 
adjacent to the burned buildings were seriously 
injured, and the great store of H. B. Claflin & 
Co. narrowly escaped destruction. 





Long journeys on snow-shoes are vot often 
undertaken in these days. But two members 
of the Canadian Parliament, living in Manitou- 
lin, 374 miles from Toronto, resolved to travel 
the first 200 miles on snow-shoes, as travelling 
in sleighs in that part of the Dominion is very 
tedious, and railways are lacking. Seven per- 
sons, including three Indian guides, composed 
the party. They walked an average of twenty- 
five miles a day, camped out several times in the 
snow, and once broke through the ice of a lake, 
falling into the freezing water. One of the In- 
dians gave out from fatigue, but the others felt 
no bad effects of their hard work. 





Even pestilence may work out some blessed 
results. It is pleasant to learn, from time to 
time, that in many Southern families of the best 
class a marked change of feeling toward the 
Northern people has taken place within the 
past year. The generous and heart-felt response 
made by the North to appeals for aid during the 
yellow-fever scourge has softened former bitter- 
ness, and brought the two sections of our coun- 
try nearer together. Amid sorrow for all the 
distress and evils wrought by the plugue, this 
good result is one which will prove of great 
importance equally to the North and the South. 

Invalids who went this season to the south 
of France to escape the severity of a northern 
climate have suffered from frost and cold. On 
December 12 snow fell all along the sea-shore, 
and in the Department of the Var it was twenty- 
nine inches deep, and caused a delay of six hours 
to the express from Paris. At Mentone there 
was slight frost every night from the 7th to the 
14th. eliotropes and bignonias suffered, but 
the hardly less delicate lemon-tree sustained no 
injury, and roses, veronicas, and salvias contin- 
ued blooming in great abundance. Camellias, 
wall-flowers, hyacinths, primroses, and violets 
will be three weeks later than usual in conse- 
quence ofthe cold. At Nice and other less-shel- 
tered spots the frost has been more severe, and 
has destroyed much of the orange crop. 





Little children must be carefully guarded dur- 
ing this season, if parents expect to keep them 
from sickness. We do not mean that they should 
be confined within-doors, even in cold weather. 
On the contrary, they are much more likely to 
keep well if they are exercising in the open air 
during the middle portion of every day not ab- 
solutely inclement. From ten in the morning 
to three in the afternoon is the best time for 
young children to be out-doors at this season. 

foward night the air becomes too chilly. But 
they should always be warmly clothed, the feet 
being well protected, and the soft under-flannels 
never omitted. Half of the illnesses of little 
children and much of their fretfulness might be 
prevented by keeping them warm enough, not 
only out-of-doors, but in the house. This should 
not be done by having hot rooms, but by puttin 
on them light, warm, woolen garments. If chil- 
dren have cold feet or cold arms, of course they 
feel cross, and they don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with them. 
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“IT WONDER IF IT’S TRUE.” 
YPNHIS picturesque damsel has been poring over 
T a volume of fairy tales, which have held her 
fancy captive until some wildly improbable scene 
has suggested the question which gives the title 
to our pretty picture. She has passed the age 
when marvels are credited without doubt, and has 
reached the dawn of the skeptical epoch, when 
the reason demands to be convinced of what the 
imagination would fain believe. She ponders 
thoughtfully over.the subject, while the book that 
has conjured up the query lies open in her lap— 
perhaps some fantastic story out of the Arabian 
Nights, or one of Irving’ seinating Alhambra 
legends, or a bewitching fairy tale by that prince 














“T WONDER IF IT’S TRUE.”—[From a Parytine sy Marra Brooks. ] 


y-writers, Edouard Laboulaye. Whatever 
it may be, it has set her mind at work, and serves 
to illustrate the fact that stories of this kind are 
healthfu) reading for children, developing their 
reason side by side with their imagination, and 
bearing within themselves their own antidote for 
extravagance of statement. Fairy stories can nev- 
er be ranked among the pernicious literature which 
depraves morals and corrupts youth. When care- 
fully chosen, as all reading for children should 
be, they cultivate the fancy and enrich the mind, 
which soon grows beyond the domain of unrea- 
soning credulity, and learns to discriminate be- 
icti The 
original of this engraving was sfully ex- 
hibited in the London Royal Academy of 1878. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

SSENTIALLY a wild, stern land; a land filled 

‘4 with the shadows of dark mountains, echoing 
with the roar of tempest through impending pass- 
es; a land to which the changing seas ; 
all the vast variety that lies yreen the snow- 
flake and the almond blk ; a land loved by 
its people through every ude of its history, 
and clung to with a desperate tenacity, which now 
dates back through one thousand y« of record- 
ed time. Of this people we shall say something. 
For ages stretching back into most remote tra 
ditions, a wild race has made its home in this lofty 
land. Greek conquest, Tartar horde, cloud of 
Khorasan horsemen, have swept by turns through 


those arid hills. All the wild spirits of two thou 
sand years of Asiatic conquest have passed and 
1 amid those stony glens and gloomy val- 
leys, stamping each in turn upon the fierce high- 
land clans some quality of freedom, some faculty 
of fighting power. And ever as the tides of war 
and conquest ebbed and flowed around the lofty 
shores of those giant mountains, there was left, 
stranded in glen or fastne 
of all that wild Toe 
its farthest limits to t 
in these hills, Islam earl 
most redoubtable strong 
years before William of 
land, a renowned conquero 


’ 
1an torrent, which rolled 
f Vienna. Here, 
for itself one of its 

About ninety 


ss, some waif or stray 
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set eight thousand feet above ocean-level. From 
here he spread his empire until it touched the 
Caspian upon one side and reached the Indian 
Ocean on the other. Amid the swift-recurring 
revolutions of Central Asia the wide dominion of 
Mohammed of Ghizni soon fell to pieces ; Seljuk 
and Toorkman, Persian and Mogul, swept by to 
transient empire and to final ruin; but when the 
torrent had passed, these Afghan races—wild 
shepherds, hardy husbandmen, and reckless war- 
riors—again sprang to independent life, and held 
their mountain homes on the old tenure of clan- 
ship: “content,” as their proverb runs, “ with 
discord, war, and bloodshed, but never content 
with a master.” Fierce, fanatical, and revengeful, 
loving gold with passionate rapacity, hospitable 
to strangers and to the poor, untamable to tyrants, 
the Afghans are to-day, as they have been for a 
thousand years, stained by many crimes, bui dis- 
tinguished above all nations and peoples by a love 
of freedom and of country as fierce and lofty as 
the mountains that surround them. And thus 
through time Afghan history has ever been the 
same. Often overrun, but never conquered, the 
race which Mohammed of Ghizni led forth to con- 
quest through the four great gateways of Afghan- 
istan has retained through every varying phase 
of nine hundred years of strife the characteristics 
of its origin. Nay, farther off still, beyond every 
fragment of authentic history, hidden away in 
most remote antiquity, a glimpse comes to us of 
the strange nature of these mountaineers. It was 
among these savage solitudes that the Greeks 
placed the Titan whose indomitable will Jove him- 
self could not subdue. Here, on one of the icy 
crags of Bactria, Prometheus lay bound for ages, 
and still, where the great range of the Hindoo 
Coosh sinks down to meet the valley of the Oxus, 
a vast mountain cavern is called in Sanskrit lore 
the Cave of Prometheus. 
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COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “ Granpmotusr’s Money,” “ Lirrtz Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero. 
“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
BOOK IitIit. 
MISERERE. 





CHAPTER V. 
MARCUS RECEIVES CONSOLATION. 


Tom Dacyett turned the handle of the door 
and entered the apartment which had been al- 
ways especially devoted to the use of his elder 
brother. Here Marcus, when suffering from 
headache, or disposed to escape from the frivol- 
ities of the drawing-room or the complaints of 
his mother, would take refuge, and be seen no 
more by mortal eye. And here Marcus was sit- 
ting, with the windows thrown up, and the cool 
summer air coming in across the park land to 
him. There were two wax candles burning in 
the room and flickering in the draught, which 
Marcus was facing with bare throat, and in a 
manner totally opposed to his usual precaution- 
ary method. There was an open letter on the 
table, and Tom, after he had closed the door 
behind kim, guessed that the bad news had 
reached his brother first. 

“That is from Fanny,” he said. 

“Yes. Take a seat, Tom,” answered Marcus. 
“T have some news for you.” 

“Spare yourself, old boy; I know every thing.” 

“T don’t really see how—” 

“T have met Fanny and her husband on the 
sands this evening.” 

“Oh, you have!” said Marcus, after a slight 
“ Are they quite well ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“That's all right;” and then Marcus was si- 
lent, and content to stare at his brother, and 
watch his preparations for finding a chair and 
drawing it toward him. 

“T thought it was my task to break the news 
to you,” said Tom, “as this letter had not reach- 
ed Broadlands yet, I fancied.” 

“Jt came this morning,” said Marcus, coolly. 

“You have known it all day, then ?” 

“Yes, all day,” answered Marcus. 

“By Jove, [ envy you your powers of self- 
command!” exclaimed his brother. “Why, you 
are a stoic, Marcus! I was coming to console 
you—to say all this was for the best, and that 
it is lucky you have discovered Fanny does not 
eare for you before marriage instead of after- 
ward.” 

“Tha-anks, Tom,” responded Marcus, with his 
old drawl. “ All that sort of thing is the usual 
kind of consolation, I suppose. It don’t do any 
good, but one seems to expect it. Will you have 
a cigar?” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“T don’t mind the smoke, and you are seldom 
without a cigar in your mouth at this time of 
night, are you ?” 

“TI would rather not smoke,” answered Tom. 

“ As you please.” 

Marcus relapsed into silence again, and fixed 
his gaze upon the opposite wall. Tom thought 
he was looking pale, and that there was an ex- 
tra degree of grimness on his countenance ; but 
Marcus being always pale and grim, it was diffi- 
cult to note any material change in him. 

“Why did you not tell me this to-day ?” asked 
Tom. 

“T thought I would leave it till the morning,” 
was the reply. “There is no occasion for a 
fuss » 


“She is not worth making a fuss about,” cried 
Tom, indignantly. 
“She is a deuced fine girl,” was his brother's 


comment, “and would have suited me exactly. 
I wonder what she saw in the other fellow, Tom ?” 

“* Fifty thou,’ as her father called it.” 

“Not she,” replied Marcus, “She was not 
thinking of money; that is not Fanny’s style at 
all.” 

“ Perhaps it was the style of the man.” 

“ Can’t say, really ;” and Marcus looked ahead 
of him, as if some hidden reason might be in- 
scribed amongst the scrolls of his flock wall- 
paper. 

“You are well quit of your bargain, Marcus, 
Such a woman would have never made you hap- 
py,” said Tom. “It has always struck me how 
unsuited you were for each other.” 

Marcus’s gaze wandered again from the wall- 
paper to his brother’s sympathetic face. 

“T don’t see why that should strike you,” said 
Marcus, “ All matches are deuced odd, with the 
wrong ones coming together instead of the right. 
Sir John and our mother, for instance; you and 
Ursula; and every body all round.” 

This was a long speech for Marcus, and out of 
his usual way. Tom felt disposed to wince, but 
he replied, calmly : 

“There are some odd couples in the world, 
certainly.” 

“ By gad, there are !” assented the elder broth- 
er. He picked up Fanny’s letter and passed it 
over to his brother. 

“ Would you like to read it ?” 

“No, I should not,” replied Tom. 

“ Why ” 

“T can make a fair guess at its contents. I 
know what such a spasmodic sentimentalist 
would say,” was Tom’s answer. 

“Very likely. You are a clever fellow, Tom, 
and used to this sort of thing. Iam a bit ofa 
muff,” said Marcus, taking back his letter and 
putting it in the breast pocket of his coat. 

“Fanny wishes to see you to-morrow. Is that 
expressed in the missive ?” 

“Yes; oh yes.” 

“T should not go, if I were you.” 

“T have not the slightest intention of going,” 
Marcus drawled forth. “She mentions half past 
nine in the morning, and a fellow can not get 
down to breakfast comfortably by that time. 
Besides—” 

“Well?” 

“ Besides, I don’t want to see her—much,” he 
concluded, gulping something down in his throat. 
“Upon my soul I don’t, Tom, ever any more !” 

He clapped his thin white hands suddenly to his 
eyes, as if fearful of some sign of human weak- 
ness there of which he was ashamed, and Tom 
laid his own strong hand upon his shoulder. 

“Courage, Marcus! you are not the man to 
give way.” 

“Tt was a deuced shabby trick, Tom, wasn’t 
it?” he murmured. 

“Yes, but it is not worth grieving at.” 

“Tm not going to grieve,” said Marcus, lower- 
ing his hands again; “I shall get over this about 
twenty minutes past ten. If I thinkof it any 
later I sha’n’t get any sleep, and I’m an awful 
Guy Fawkes after a bad night’s rest. I wish you 
would have a cigar,” he said, pushing his case to- 
ward Tom again. “You don’t seem the same 
man without one. It fidgets me, and I’m afraid 
of what you are going to say next.” 

Tom took a cigar and lighted it at this second 
invitation. 

“Tm not going to say any thing more,” said 
Tom. “I have congratulated you on your lucky 
escape, and there’s an end of it.” 

“T answered her letter—she’ll get it to-morrow 
morning,” observed Marcus. “I said I thought 
it was an escape for us both: just your idea, you 
see.” 

“ Bravo!” 

“T did not send my compliments to Slither- 
wick,” said Marcus. “I dare say he will feel a 
little hurt, but I couldn’t do it.” 

“In the old days you would have challenged 
him, and shot him through his sneaking carcass.” 

“ Yes, or got shot myself,” added Marcus; “ but 
I don’t think Fanny is worth dying for just at 
present, or killing any body else for. Besides, 
Slitherwick will make her a very good husband, 
and she will be very comfortable and—” 

“ And you should be the happiest of the three 
of them,” concluded Tom. 

“T don’t feel what you call jolly, just at pres- 
ent—it’s come at me with such a left-handed 
slap, Tom,” said Marcus, “ but still I am _philos- 
opher enough to know she wouldn’t have been 
happy with me. She would have had that Slith- 
erwick—beastly name, Slitherwick, isn’t it ?—al- 
ways on her mind, as the fellow she did care 
about.” 

“ Yes, Marcus, that’s it.” 

“ Perhaps it will be a good lesson to you, Tom,” 
said Marcus, slowly. 

Tom took his cigar from his mouth and stared 
almost with horror at his brother. Had this un- 
looked-for crisis in the career of Marcus Dagnell 
affected far more lives than his, and was the 
truth approaching at double-quick time in conse- 
quence? He had been blind to the truth until 
to-night, perhaps willfully blind; a child shutting 
its eyes to the facts which were there. 

“ What lesson do you mean ?” he inquired. 

“T don’t mean much,” answered Marcus. “It 
has not been my business, and I never cared for 
other peoples’. But does not Ursula’s position 
put you in mind of my own?” 

“Not at all,” was the sharp reply. 
should it ?” 

“You don’t care for her—you can’t like her 
much. I don’t know any body who could, with 
her bad tempers. You—” 

“It’s all a fool’s mistake,” cried Tom, angrily. 
“Ursula is one of the best women in the world. 
We should have been beggars long ago had she 
not out of pure love for us all sunk every penny 
of her money to save an ungrateful lot from 
ruin. » 


“Why 





“We're an ungrateful lot—yes,” said Marcus; 


“and yet you are going to marry her out of grati- 
tude—that’s it, you know.” 

“Why not out of love ?” 

“Because it seems to me you love the other 
girl,” replied Marcus, thoughtfully ; “and if you 
can tell Ursula so, just os Penns has told me, so 
much the better, and the sooner the better, too. 
I don’t think I would make a bolt of it, you 
know, as Slitherwick and Fanny did, for that’s 
damned shabby, but I would tell Ursula.” 

“T have told Ursula I love her,” answered 
Tom. “Do you think I am going to break her 
heart now? Is that like me?” 

“Don’t worry me,” pleaded the older brother. 
“T don’t mind what you do, I have only just men- 
tioned my own idea, that’s all, Very likely I 
am wrong: I oftenam. And if you are going to 
make a fuss over this, don’t make it here, there’s 
a good fellow. My head will not stand that kind 
of thing to-night.” 

“T beg pardon, Marcus,” said Tom. “I’m ina 
noisy mood, and you have astonished me a little. 
But why you should think that, having pledged 
my solemn faith to one,I could— Marcus,” he 
exclaimed, “I shall marry Ursula, and very 
shortly. You will see that for yourself. I don’t 
break my word like these Olivers.” 

“All right. Shut the door, Tom, if you are 
going, and thank you for dropping in to cheer me 
up a bit.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Tom, somewhat gruffly. 

“It is the right sort of thing to marry the one 
you care most for,” added Marcus; “that’s my 
consolation ; that’s yours. Don’t forget to shut 
the door behind you. Good-night.” 

Tom went away, and when the door was closed, 
Marcus took from his pocket Fanny’s letter, and 
read it very attentively once more. That was his 
own business at least, and it was not easy to shake 
it from his mind yet. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LADY DAGNELL’S OPINIONS. 

Tom went down stairs to the drawing-room, aft- 
er a moment’s hesitation in the corridor, as if 
half disposed to see his father, or seek the repose 
and peace of his own apartments. He had a 
great deal to reflect upon, but he did not care for 
more reflection; he preferred action to thought, 
the impulse of the moment to the cool delibera- 
tion of the night. There had been a great deal 
to disturb him that evening, and he was scarcel 
his usual self. To think that Marcus’s little love 
affair should have unsettled him so completely, 
given him so many new thoughts, put such ex- 
traordinary ideas, too, into poor Marcus’s confused 
brain ! 

In the drawing-room he found his mother and 
Violet Hilderbrandt. Ursula had gone to break 
the news to Sir John, and to console him, if there 
should arise any necessity for consolation, and 
Lady Dagnell had received similar information 
from our heroine. The ill news had flown apace 
throughout the establishment; the domestics, by 
that rapid method for the dissemination of de- 
tails which is known only to themselves, were al- 
ready discussing the position in the servants’ hall ; 
it would be known half over Sussex before sun- 
down to-morrow. 

Lady Dagnell was excited by the incident which 
had removed her for a while from her own pecul- 
iar sphere of self and given her fresh thoughts. 

“To think, Thomas, that Fanny should have 
acted in so unladylike a fashion,” she exclaimed 
as her son entered—“ quite indelicate, wholly un- 
necessary, and altogether inexcusable.” 

“ Violet has told you all ?” said Tom. 

It was no longer Miss Hilderbrandt with any 
of the Dagnells ; the family had claimed her, and 
all formality of address had been discarded in 
these latter days. 

“You will not scold me for being so ready with 
the bad tidings,” said Violet to him. “It was 
Ursula’s wish I should tell Lady Dagnell at 
once.” 

“Marcus will be obliged by your saving him 
the trouble,” replied Tom. “As for the tidings, 
why do you call them bad? I have been congrat- 
ulating my brother on his good luck.” 

“TI don’t often agree with you,” said the moth- 
er; “but I think you are right for once. He is 
well rid of this Oliver connection, and Fanny was 
not worthy of becoming a Dagnell and a daughter 
of mine. In a monetary point of view it was 
what vulgar people might term a ‘ catch,’ 
but I am not distressed at the result. There 
was no blood in the Olivers, and no good-breed- 
ing, which is next to blood—sometimes before it, 
although I prefer blood myself.” 

“Is this Lady Dagnell or Lady Macbeth talk- 
ing so murderously ?” inquired Tom, with a laugh, 
in which neither of his listeners joined. The ef- 
fort to add a lightness to the proceedings was a 
terrible failure at that time. It was no laughing 
matter to the mother for a Dagnell to be treated 
so unfairly as Marcus had been, and though a 
woman of many faults and failings, still she was 
a mother in her little way. 

“Don’t be frivolous, Thomas ; there is nothing 
to laugh at that I can perceive,” was Lady Dag- 
nell’s icy remark ; “and I am sure Violet is not 
in the mood for jesting either. She has felt this 
very much, very acutely, I may say, and has been 
dreadfully dull all the evening. She has not 
amused me in the least; she has not touched the 
piano; she has talked of nothing but Marcus,” 

Tom looked toward Violet. Yes, she was very 
pale, and there was a sadness in her face that was 
of the old days at Birmingham, when friends were 
scarce and life was full of pitfalls. Why should 
she be distressed at this so much? In what way 
did it affect her? For what reason was she—no 


matter how gentle, amiable, and sensitive—to take 
this to heart almost as if it were a trouble of her 
own? Surely impossible!—and yet he was al- 
most certain there had been tears shed over it, or 
over something to which this had given rise. It 





awakened his sympathy before the mystery of 
her life had been revealed to him. Revealed !— 
after all, what did he know of it? and of her 
thoughts how many ? 

Violet became aware of Tom Dagnell’s close 
survey of her, and the red color flickered quickly 
to her cheeks. 

“J—I thought this might be a trouble,” she 
stammered forth, “to Marcus, to Lady Dagnell, 
even to you, his brother. But I am not sure now. 
It is as well they should not have been married, 
perhaps.” : 

“Perhaps!” exclaimed Tom, with more force 
of expression than he had intended, or was aware 
of—with more surprise even, though there was 
little to astonish him in what Violet had said, 
which sounded like a far-away echo of his own 
words to Marcus, 

“T have been thinking of Ursula’s opinion,” 
explained Violet, “and,” she added, “I have been 
disturbed by it. Miss Oliver should have kept 
her word at any cost, Ursula thought. It was a 
contract solemnly entered into between her and 
your brother; it had been ratified by her family 
and yours; it was very dishonorable for her, as 
it would have been for him, to turn away at the 
eleventh hour, I see all this with Ursula very 
plainly.” 

“That is Ursula’s view of it all?” asked Tom. 

“ Yes ”» 


“ And yet it may be for the best that they have 
parted, you think ?” continued Tom. 

There was a strange appealing glance toward 
him, but he did not heed it, or in all respects 
comprehend it. He was only anxious to know 
what Violet Hilderbrandt thought in her own 
heart of all that they had heard that day, aed 
when she remained silent he repeated, almost 
mercilessly, his question. 

“Yes, I think so,” Violet replied at last. 
“There could have been no happiness to them— 
every thing would have been so false, and misery 
would have followed very quickly.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Tom; “but they had 
settled on their lives together—they were not boy 
and girl—and one of them might have been al- 
ways happy in ignorance of the truth: who 
knows ?” 


“T do not believe in happy ignorance,” affirmed 
Lady Dagnell. “There would have been a dis- 
covery, perhaps a more discreditabie elopement 
than this, and all kinds of dreadful scandal aft- 
erward. I am very glad Miss Oliver has settled 
it in this fashion, so far as I am concerned, though 
why she couldn’t have told Marcus when he was 
at Birmingham, or have got rid of this Mr. Slith- 
erwick when he first became attentive, I can not 
possibly comprehend. But to go on with the two 
of them—till the very last—it’s absolutely dis- 
graceful, when one comes to think of it.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, moodily, “there’s not much 
excuse for Fanny Oliver, poor girl.” 

“Poor girl indeed!” cried his mother. “I 
don’t see any thing to pity in her, Thomas. I 
wonder what Sir John thinks of it. If I thought 
he would not upset me with bad language, I would 
go up stairs and talk to him.” 

“ Ay, do, mother,” said Tom, “and Ursula can 
join us for a while.” 

“Ursula has been out all the evening with 
you,” said Lady Dagnell, “and can not neglect 
ber uncle any more. She must not let selfish 
thoughts interfere with her duty. Besides, I’m 
not going to be shut up all alone with Sir John 
in one of his terrible tempers.” 

“ There’s Mrs. Coombe.” 

“Sir John is not afraid of Mrs. Coombe,” re- 
plied Lady Dagnell. “When you and Ursula 
were at Birmingham he flung his broth basin at 
her; she has no power to restrain his violence. 
Ursula has.” 

“But he is not violent to-night,” said Tom. 
“He may be sorry—he thought this so good a 
match for Marcus; he—” 

“My dear son, don’t run on like that; it dis- 
tresses me,” implored Lady Dagnell. “I have 
not made up my mind to visit Sir John. Why 
don’t you go yourself, if you are anxious about 
your father this evening ?” 

“T don’t want to talk of this again,” was Tom’s 
measured reply. “I am tired of the subject.” 

“ Where’s Marcus ?” asked his mother. 

“T would not disturb him,” Tom replied; “ he 
has gone to his own room out of our way.” 

“I think I'll see Sir John for a few minutes,” 
Lady Dagnell said. “ Ring for my maid to assist 
me up the stairs. If I don’t return again, good- 
night to you both.” 

“Pray lean upon my arm,” said Violet; “let 
me accompany—” 

“No, thank you, my dear,” replied Lady Dag- 
nell, quite graciously. “ You will stay and keep 
my son company. He must not be quite alone 
in this house to-night, he is not himself, I see. 
All this has upset you very much, Thomas. I 
don’t know why. I can’t attempt to guess why, 
but ithas. Try and be more cheerful to-morrow, 
please. The establishment is dismal enough with- 
out your adding to the gloom which weighs me 
down so shockingly. Good-night.” 

The maid had entered, and Lady Dagnell took 
her arm and departed on her strange quest, as 
Tom innocently imagined. But Lady Dagnell 
was as eccentric as the rest of the family, and 
as changeable in her moods, and as seriously un- 
settled. She went straight to her room without 
a second thought of her lord and master, or of 
the effect upon his mind that Fanny’s secret mar- 
riage might have had. A suspicious person would 
have thought that Lady Dagnell had invented an 
excuse to leave these young folk together, was 
anxious even that they should be together, for 
reasons best known to herself. 

Had he followed ker ladyship to her own bou- 
doir, he would have been confirmed in his sus- 
picions ; he would have been startled, even, at the 
d of intimacy existing between Lady Dag- 
nell and her maid. 





was the old face of doubt and distress which had 





“ Here’s your cordial, my lady,” was the maid’s 
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remark. “It’s a leetle stronger than usual, but 
you’re not yourself to-night.” 

Lady Dagnell took her cordial almost greedily, 
and disposed of it forthwith. There was a strong 
aroma of brandy in the room during the process. 

“You haven’t seen Miss Dagnell any where ?” 
asked the mistress. 

“No, my lady. She’s boxed up with Sir John, 
and quite safe.” 

“That’s well,” said Lady Dagnell, spitefully. 
“Little does she think I have left the two of 
them together. Potter, I would rather any one 
should have my son than Ursula. You know I 
hate her, Potter, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, my lady, I have heard you say so be- 
fore.” 

“She rules the house too much as if it were 
her own; she weakens my authority, and pays no 
respect to it ; she frightens me as to what she’ll 
be as my son’s wife,” muttered Lady Dagnell. 
“She— Potter, do you think a little more sup- 
port would do me any harm to-night? I am very 
weak and low.” 

“ Lor’ bless your ladyship, no!” 

“Half a glass more, then. This has been a 
trying day for me.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
rHE TWO TOGETHER. 


Friznps as they were, brother and sister, as to 
all appearances Tom Dagnell and Violet had be- 
come, it was a moment of embarrassment to both 
of them when Lady Dagnell and her maid had 
withdrawn, and they were together in the draw- 
ing-room. What was at the heart of each, each 
knew, and why it throbbed thus painfully with 
the sense of being alone together, with the fear 
of what words might escape to alter every thought 
of theirs from that night forth. 

A memorable night—a crisis unduly precipi- 
tated by Fanny Oliver’s romance, which was the 
lighting of the train, despite all efforts to go on 
blindfolded to the end along the path of inse- 
curity. 

If Lady Dagnell bore malice in her heart for 
the past contempt, past slights, of Ursula, she 
had well calculated the hour of her revenge upon 


er. 

Violet had remained standing after Lady Dag- 
nell had withdrawn; she was anxious to escape ; 
there was a new timidity upon her which was 
very striking. 

“ Will you not sit down again ?” Tom asked. 

“T—I think I will bid you good-night,” was the 
answer. “It is getting late.” 

“ My mother’s wishes were that you should keep 
me company, Violet,” he said, in a low voice. 

“ But—” 

“ And I want to speak to you for a little while 
longer. Don’t go yet.” 

“To speak to me?” she repeated, nervously. 
“Ts there any—” 

“ About Marcus, that’s all,” he added, quickly ; 
“ for this brother and this brother’s position trou- 
ble me.” 

Violet sat down, thus adjured and thus re-as- 
sured, But it was a dangerous topic, and led on 
to danger. 

“The whole thing haunts me, Violet,” said 
Tom, restlessly ; “it is on my conscience as if I 
were not acting well, and knew not how to act— 
as if I were a coward.” 

Violet half rose in her chair, alarmed by this 
sudden outburst, but at his imploring gestures she 
resumed her seat. 

“Only to speak of Marcus, understand, and how 
he troubles me!” he entreated. “ You think it 
is best that he and Fanny are apart ?” 

“Tt must surely be for the best.” 

“ But what is your opinion ?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Violet. “ It should 
be for the best that those who—who do not love 
each other should go their separate ways ; but I— 
I don’t know. There are so many reasons for so 
many lives, and I have not thought of this.” 

“Ursula thinks to the contrary,” said Tom. 
“Once a promise, even to the risk of one’s soul, 
should be always a promise to be faithfully per- 
formed. She has said as much as that to you ?” 

“She has.” 

“Well, is she right, or not ?” 

“T would not answer hastily to such a ques- 
tion. I should want time to think it all out for 
myself,” was the guarded answer. 

“ With Marcus and Fanny—one cold and phleg- 
matic, and the other frivolous and shallow—it 
matters not much either way,” said Tom, “ and 
disturbs not the argument. But if Marcus had 
been a man of one idea, and that idea his love 
for Fanny Oliver—if he had built the whole hap- 
piness of his life upon her promise, and he felt 
he might die if she was to break her word with 
him—what then? Would it not be more hon- 
orable and merciful to keep her word—would 
she not be happy in time, knowing her conduct 
had been strictly honorable toward him ?” 

“Tt is possible,” murmured Violet ; “ it is prob- 
able.” 

“You would commend her as a heroine 2?” he 
asked, 

“ Yes, I would,” was the quick, impulsive an- 
swer. 

“Because she would give up her own happi- 
ness—her love for some one else, you see—to 
save one poor heart from breaking. And that 
is heroic. We read a great deal of this sort of 
thing—in books!” he added, bitterly, “and we 
should take our example from such goodly teach- 
ing. But in real life—it’s a hard task.” 

“Marcus will not take this seriously to heart. 
You have said so,” answered Violet; “and so 
what does it matter? I—I will go to my room,” 
she said, rising again, pale, and afraid of him, 
and this time he made no effort to arrest her prog- 
ress. He rose with her, and said: 


“T am not thinking of Marcus. I was—” 


“T am of Ursula—of myself—and 
how foolish I have been.” 

“No, no; I will not hear it,” cried Violet, hast- 
ening toward the door. “You are treacherous 
to Ursula. Don’t tell me any more. Try to love 
her as you promised. She is already most un- 
happy.” 

“Has she said so?” he asked. 
owned it ?” 

“Yea” 

“To-night ?” 

“ Yes, to-night.” 

“ Before you reached home this evening ?” was 
his next eager question. 

“Yes,” answered Violet, for the third time. 
“She should have told me this, not you,” cried 
Tom, following her to the door, and reaching it 
before her. “She has not been fair with you.” 
“No matter, Tom,” she answered. “I am 
ing away to-morrow. God forbid I should stay 
here any longer !” 
“Going away! 
“T do not know. 
answered, helplessly. 

“ At her command—at her orders ?” 
“ At my own wish,” was the reply. 
only anxious to go to prove—” 

She stopped, and Tom said, in a deep voice, 
“Welt 

“No, what is the use of it? Let me go to 
my room; don’t stand there in my way, like an 
enemy !” she cried, more angrily. 

Tom stepped aside, but as she made a move- 
ment to pass him he held her lightly by the wrist. 
“Does Ursula distrust you, Violet ?” he asked, 
in a hoarse voice. “Is she jealous?” 

“J—I fear she is.” 

“ You must go away, then,” said Tom, sorrow- 
fully. “And if I had never seen you, mine would 
have been a happier and a better life.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” cried Violet. 

“Ursula is quite right to part us, for—I love 
you, Violet! I can’t help it now—I have been 
fool enough to deceive myself, and like a fool I 
am punished. But I love you,” he replied, “ and 
you may as well know the whole truth, and de- 
spise me for once and all.” 

“Why should I despise you ?” 

“T have broken my word. I have asked the 
woman I can’t love to marry me, and I have 
turned to you as the only woman who can save 
me.” 

“ Don’t say any more, for Heaven’s sake, Tom 
—not another word!” And Violet put her hands 
to her ears as if to shut all sound from them. 
“Think of poor Ursula!” 

“You are going away, and I shall be alone 
here. So I speak out, lest there be an error or 
mistake between us. If you had only loved me, 
I would have gone to Ursula and begged her to 
consider what was best. I would have knelt to 
her to set me free; I would have implored her to 
remember how she was noble and unselfish for 
my old father’s sake, and how it would be a 

ter mercy to give me back my promise.” 

“She loves you—loves you madly, and like a 
mad-woman,” cried Violet. ‘ You must think of 
her—not me. Good-by.” 

“ Why, you are crying!” 

“Let me pass. Oh, how cruel you are!” 

“Gonow,” saidTom. “God bless you, Violet! 
In the morning I will see you again. I shall be 
stronger then,” he added, seeing the look of fear 
upon her face. “I shall be my old self. You 
will not have any occasion to be afraid of me.” 

“T was never afraid of you,” said Violet, smil- 
ing faintly through her tears, “ until to-night. 
And I am very, very sorry that I have stood be- 
tween you and your cousin. I did not mean it. 
It is a poor return for her kindness and yours.” 

“ No.” 

“She says so; and she is wiser than we are,” 
said Violet. “She has read your heart more 
quickly than its owner. But have I—oh! have I 
in any way sought to win your affection from 
her, Tom ?” 

“er: 

“She says I have.” 

“By Heaven! she is wrong,” he exclaimed. 
“Tt is my own fault—my own selfishness.” 

“Tell her so when I am gone, and she will 
think the better of me.” 

“T will. But,” he added, with a new distrust, 
“you will not leave this house without my know]l- 
edge. There must be no more mystery.” 

“No, I will not steal away like a thief,” she 
answered. ‘“ Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” he echoed. Then she put her 
hand in his, and he raised it suddenly to his lips 
and kissed it passionately many times, until she 
struggled away and passed like a vision from 
him. 

He paced up and down the room, long after 
she had gone, more like a wild beast than a man, 
and with the heavy iron bars before his cage, and 
Violet in the free air and sunshine, and forever 
set beyond him. And he had acted like a wild 
beast, cruelly and ungratefully, and to both wom- 
en, sparing neither in his unmanly passion and 
mad impulses. He would tell Ursula all; there 
was the one solution to the great enigma; with 
or without Violet, he would not shrink from the 
truth. He had told Fanny only that night upon 
the sands that he would not be afraid to meet it, 
and here it was before him like a wall, within an 
hour or two of his assertion. 

Yes, he would tell Ursula every thing; now, 
this very instant, and end the farce of it, or the 
grim tragedy of it, upon which the black curtain 
was descending. He should find Ursula in his 
father’s room—ever on the watch, poor Ursula! 
and ever to be rewarded by ingratitude. 

He could not help that now, for Ursula knew 
all. She was terribly wise; she had read his 
heart like an open page; it would be no surprise 
to her, and only a bitter humiliation for himself. 
She would forgive him, for he was penitent, and 
she loved him very much. And true love is al- 


“Has she 


Where ?” 
But I am going away,” she 


“T am 





“No, no; don’t tell me.” 


He did not hesitate. With the same haste as 
he had descended the stairs one March night to 
ask her to be his wife, he went swiftly up them 
to make his recantation, to own his passion for 
another woman. He had always acted in hot 
haste, but surely this was the right course—the 
only honorable course—to pursue. The whole 
truth! And Ursula herself to decide what was 
best. 
In the corridor he met Mrs. Coombe. 
“Miss Dagnell is with my father, I suppose ?” 
he said. 
“She has gone to her room.” 
“ Are you sure?” 
“Almost. Sir John said she was coming back 
directly to sit with him, and I was to go to bed 
at once.” 
“Is Sir John asleep ?” 
“ Drowsy like, Sir; that’s all.” 
“T will stay with him till Miss Dagnell returns. 
Good-night.” 
“ Good-night, Sir.” 
Tom went softly into the room, lest his father 
should be asleep, and closed the door after him. 
All was very still and silent, as if the father were 
dead almost. He passed round the screen, where 
was nothing but an empty chair planted before 
a steel grate, which was full of blackened and 
charred coals—a fire dead of neglect. 
“Not here,” said Tom; then he stole toward 
the adjoining bedroom, and peered round the 
door. The heavy damask hangings hid the bed 
from view, and he approached, still wondering, 
and growing cold with fear as he proceeded. It 
was all so quiet! He drew the curtains aside, 
but the bed was untenanted, and smooth and 
white as the nurse had left it in the morning. 
Sir John Dagnell was not there. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








COME WHEN YOU’RE CALLED. 
CLARA BASSETT TO MRS. GRAY. 


Wooptanp, September 10, 18—. 
EAR, DARLING MAMMY,—I got your nice 
letter this morning. I don’t wonder you 
scold. It is my fault, my very great fault—no, 
it isn’t, either: I can not tell a lie any more than 
if I had a little hatchet, like G.W. It is not my 
fault, really. I have been so busy and so tired 
and so cross that I couldn’t write to you. Now 
don’t make up a sweet, sober face at me because 
I say I am cross ; it’s very good of me to own it, 
though you would no doubt have found it out in 
the course of this epistle ; so it is a sort of cheap 
virtue to tell you of it. 

Well, to begin at the beginning, when we first 
went to housekeeping I waited a while to see how 
the wheels ran before I had any company; and I 
was so glad I did, for I had such queer things 
happen. It did seem as if I never should learn 
how to make cookies. I haven't told you all this 
before because I wanted you to have some peace 
after the racket of the wedding was over; and 
besides, I knew you would tell Aunt Jemima (['m 
so glad she’s gone to Europe!), and she would 
say, “I told you, Frances, that Ruth knew noth- 
ing concerning household duties.” But about 
the cookies: I suppose you think they are simple 
enough, yours always are so light and tender. 
You ought to have seen the first three batches I 
made. I spoiled them every time, and cried to 
think about the waste. Then I had such a time 
learning how to cook beefsteak. I thought any 
body could do that, but I declare it was worse 
than the cookies; and as for potatoes, language 
can’t do justice to the subject. If Jack wasn’t 
an angel—in some respects, [ mean—this family 
would have been in a family jar of the largest 
description long ago. 

(Marginal note by Jack.—You see, I got a lunch 
every day in town, and learned to make it pretty 
substantial, mother-in-law, so I could “smile and 
smile and be a villain still.” So much for the 
But those steaks were stunning, I tell 


However, I could make bread, you know. I 
think Aunt Jemima would have come to church 
and forbid the banns if I had not sent her such 
a nice loaf the week before we were married. I 


ask them all, you know, for there is only one 
spare room to this house ; so I wrote to her, and 
said I should like to have her and one of the 
girls come to see mein June. It is pleasant here 
then, and I was going to ask Kitty Hayes in July, 
because she always goes into the country then. 
So I wrote just as nice a letter as I could, and 
made all my plans, and engaged strawberries for 
every day; though I didn’t mind that so much, 
for I could take it back, but a letter arrived say- 
ing she couldn’t come in June, for she liked to 
stay at home and have company in June herself, 
but she would come in July. Oh dear! I had 
just that very day written to Kit, and I had to go 
and write her another letter and tell her all about 
it, and ask her to come in August. I meant to 
have you in August, mammy, but you know I had 
to put her off, for she was going down to New 
York in June to get her summer things. She 
likes to wait till then, because they are cheaper, 
so she couldn’t come before August anyway ; 
and then I sat down and wrote to Jack’s cousin, 
Sarah Bassett (he has got three Cousin Sarahs), 
and asked her to come in June; he liked her 
ever so much, and so did I, what little I had seen 
of her. I thought she was splendid. 

(Note by Jack.—Ten minutes’ acquaintance in 
the parlor of a New York hotel, on the way to 
Niagara.) 

So I asked her to come next week, which 
would be the lst of June; but she wrote back 
and said she was very sorry, she was going to 
Hillsdale, she had promised a week there, but 
she would come on the 10th if I wanted her; so 
I sent a postal to say I did. I told the milkman 
I must have cream three times that week—I 
mean the week after—and I made sponge-cake 
and delicate-cake and cookies, and I planned out 
dinner and dessert for all the week, so I sheuldn’t 
be anxious. It’s one good thing about being 
married, you don’t have to do any sewing for 
such a long time. If I hadn’t chosen to do my 
own work I should have been at a loss what to 
do with my time; but I was glad I hadn’t dress- 
making to do now, I could have so much time 
with Sarah. To be sure, there’s the mending, 
and Jack does wear out stockings faster than 
any body I ever saw; I don’t have one hole in 
mine to four in his. I suppose it’s boots. How- 
ever, mending is easy if there isn’t too much of 
it. Buttons trouble me more than any thing. I 
do believe they were just glued on to Jack’s 
things, and break off. 

So I was quite ready the day before the 10th. 
I had roses all over the house, and the silver 
pitcher full of cream in the ice-box, and the man 
promised to bring me two quarts of berries as 
soon as the boat came in, and I had lovely veal 
cutlets and peas for dinner—I mean I was going 
to have them—and Jack came home early; but, 
oh! he had a letter in his pocket, a letter from 
Hillsdale, to say Sarah had been persuaded to 
stay a week longer, but she would come on the 

17th. 

Mother, I was just mad. I sat down on the 
sofa and cried. I always do cry, you know, when 
I am angry; but poor dear Jack thought I was 
grieved, and tried to comfort me. 

“ Now don’t you try to coax me, Jack,” I sobbed. 
“Tm just as vexed as I can be. I ain’t sorry a 
bit; ’'m provoked. And then Jack laughed; and 
it was so queer to have him laugh because I was 
angry that I couldn’t help laughing too; and then 
he thought it was all right, but it wasn’t. 

(Note by Jack.—No, indeed, not by a long shot. 
It was pretty much all wrong for the next twen- 
ty-four hours, ma’am ; but we survived it.) 

I never, never, shall think as much of Sarah 
again ; and of course we had to eat up the cream 
and strawberries ourselves, and the veal cutlet 
and salad, and I had an awful headache owing to 
the cream ; but I did think it was my duty to use 
it, and it won’t keep, you know. I could keep 
the cake in a stone jar a week, and so I did; but 
I didn’t engage any extra thing, and it was just 
as well I didn’t, for Sarah telegraphed she was 
sick with a severe influenza, but would come as 
soon as she was able. She didn’t come till the 
27th of June, as sure as you live, mother, and 
then it turned out she had had an attack of scar- 
let fever ; it came on soon after she got there, and 





know she asked Bridget privately if I really made 
it all myself, for Bid told me so. And after a 
while I could broil a steak just right, and my 
potatoes came out white and mealy, and the 
fourth batch of cookies was just splendid, and I 
could cook a veal cutlet exactly right ; so I thought 
it was time to ask some of Jack’s relations to 
come and see us. I did wish I had a sister. I 
wanted somebody of my very own to come first, 
and you couldn’t come, just because Aunt Jemima 
would have a fever! I always thought in my se- 
cret heart that she would have got well six weeks 
sooner if you hadn’t been there to coddle her and 
make her comfortable. I know I should like 
mightily to lie in bed six weeks and have you 
take care of me, I’m so awfully tired; and I did 
mean to have you come just as soon as she sailed; 
but, oh! mother, don’t you know how you used 
always to tell me, “Come when you're called,” 
and the rest of it? I thought that was nothing 
but a child’s rhyme, but I have found out it means 
just as much for grown people. 

(Note by Jack.—She really thinks she is grown 
up! 
Don’t mind Jack’s scratches, dear; he is aw- 
fully impertinent; that isn’t angelic at all. I 
just smelled something burning, and laid the pa- 
per down a minute to see to it, and he made those 
notes. It was only the milk boiled over that I 
was getting boiled for breakfast coffee. I can’t 
wait to boil it mornings, for Jack has to have his 
breakfast so early, so I just “ hot it up,” as Biddy 
says. Well, about Jack’s relations : poor fellow ! 
he never had a mother— 

(Note by Jack.—Strange, if true.) 

—I mean, he don’t remember her. 
weeks old when she died, and his aunt took him— 





ways generous, if desperately jealous. 


Mrs. Staples. She has five children, but J couldn’t 











that was why she staid. But she didn’t know 
it was the fever: the doctor didn’t like to tell her 
for fear she would be scared; but she found it 
out. The attack was light, but she really wasn’t 
fit to leave Hillsdale so soon, and she wasn’t at 
all well all the time she staid here. Aunt Staples 
was not coming till the 10th of July—that would 
be Wednesday—so I made Sarah promise to stay 
till Monday morning, for she was not fit to go on 
Saturday, as she meant to, and that would give 
me time to get the spare room swept and aired 
and dusted, and fresh cake made, and dinner all 





ready to cook, and nice flowers arranged. Sarah 
was coming with her mother—Sarah Staples, I 
mean—and Jack had told me she was a very del- 
icate girl, the baby of the family, only about fif- 
teen, so I wanted to have things nice for her. I 
had ordered a spring chicken from the market- 
man for Wednesday, and was going to make wine 
jelly for dessert, and boiled custard. 

Monday came, of course— Monday always comes; 
but I don’t mind that so much, for we send the 
washing and ironing out, only I almost always 
have a headache, for Mr. Stark preaches such 





He was six | 


long sermons, and my neck aches keeping it so 
still, Then this Monday I wanted to get Sarah 
Bassett a good breakfast, for she was going away 
in the early train with Jack ; so I got up very ear- 
ly, and that made it ache worse, you know; so I 
thought it would be so nice not to have to get a 
real, proper lunch, but only some tea, and I sat 
down on the step to rest a bit after the dishes 
were washed, when, lo! up comes a telegraph boy 
—I do hate that kind of boys always—with a yel- 
low envelope. I don’t mean I hate the boys ex- 
actly, but you know they’re always bringing some 
dreadful message. I don’t know that they really 
| are worse than any other boys, but I don’t like 
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boys at all; and the telegrams make them seem 
worse; and what do you think!—it was from 
Aunt Staples : 

“Tarrive on the noon train—explain change 
of plans then.” 

I felt just as if somebody had slapped me, 
mother. I declare I didn’t know what in the 
world to do. I knew I must do something, so I 
called Aunt Staples a few hateful names, and that 
seemed to clear my mind. I was too angry to 
ery this time; I just scolded. Now I know just 
how you look, mammy. You think I ought to be 
more patient, and I know that; but just then I 
was thinking of other people’s “oughts,” and I 
do think to this very day Aunt Staples ought to 
have come when she said she would, and I guess 
she thinks so too now. Well, when I came to 
think, I knew the first thing was to get the spare 
room ready. Sarah had opened all the windows 
as soon as she was ready to come down, so I had 
only the bed to make, for I had not time to sweep. 
It never once entered into my stupid head that 
Sarah Staples— 

(Note by Jack.—Bless the child! What would 
come to pass if any body else called her stupid ?) 

—Hadn’t had 
searlet fever. I 
thought people al- 
ways had it when 
they were children, 
just like croup and 
measles and such 
things. I put the 
room in order, and 
dusted all the cor- 
ners and cracks 
out faithfully ; and 
then I went into 
the kitchen and 
made some choco- 
late and some tea, 
and I was going to 
have scalloped oys- 
ters for dinner, so 
I put them in the 
pan all ready to 
stew, and there 
was a little cold 
chicken from yes- 
terday to slice up, 
and there was 
lunch ready, for I 
baked bread on 
Saturday. 

Well, at noon 
they came. Aunt 
Staples turned out 
a positive kind of 
a woman, and Sa- 
rah just as delicate 
as she could be; 
but they were 
pleasant, and they 
liked the oysters, 
and Sarah liked 
the tea, so I did 
not mind much, 

( Note by Jack. 
—Lucid! What 
didn’t the little 
madam mind 
much? Here’s a 
mystery for you!) 

But, oh! I was 
dewn stairs seeing 
to the dinner, when 
Jack bounced in. 

“What in thun- 
der brought Aunt 
Staples here to- 
day, Ruthy ?” 

“Why, Jack, I 
know it—isn’t it 
too bad? But, you 
see, she wanted to 
leave the house a 
day or two before 
the people who 
have rented it were 
coming in, so as to 
have her stoves 
taken out, for she 
was afraid Sarah 
would catch cold 
if she was there 
even a day without 
fires. It is a brick 
house, you know.” 

“ Why didn’t she 
find it out before, 
I wonder?” 

“Oh, she was 
afraid it was com- 
ing on to rain; the 
sky looked threat- 
ening.” 

“Well, you see, 
dear, the case is se- 
rious. Sally Bas- 
sett happened to ask me this morning in the car 
if Sarah Staples had ever had scarlet fever. I 
thought she had, of course; but, come to think 
about it, I did remember that she never had any 
of those childish things, she was so much younger 
than the rest; so I sat down and wrote to Aunt 
Mary Ann, and advised her not to come now. The 
letter must have gone to Rexford to-night. I tell 
you what, Ruthy, I'll get it out of the office. ll 
see the postmaster to-morrow, and have all my 
letters, or those to my care, sent into town this 
week, Maybe Sarah won't take the fever if she 
doesn’t know we have had a half-recovered pa- 
tient in the house.” 
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But, ch! mammy, she did. She took it—I 
mean she had it—before the week was out, and | 
she has been dreadfully sick: the doctor didn’t | 
think she could possibly live; and Sarah had to | 
havé a nurse, and she had our room, and Jack | 
had to sleep on the parlor sofa, and I put his | 
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hammock up in the kitchen attic and slept there. 
But we have had such a horrid time for six 
long, long weeks! It’s so hard to get things in 
the country, you know, and people were afraid 
to come and help on account of the fever. But 
the worst of all was Aunt Staples, who kept hint- 
ing and alluding, and finally outright blamed us 
for not letting her know about Sally Bassett, till 
at last Jack got mad, and told her all about his 
letter to her, and wound up with, “There’s no- 
body but yourself to blame, Aunt Mary Ann. If 
you had come when you were asked to come, 
none of this would have happened.” And, oh, 
mammy, I am rather glad he said it, though I do 
feel sorry for her, she loves Sarah so, And the 
poor girl is just like a shadow, though the doctor 
says she will get well if they’re careful, but I 
know one thing, I never, never will go any where 
unless I can go when I am asked to, for I know 
now how bad it is, and it might have been worse, 
and I want you to come right away, and stay just 
as long as you can. Jack says he isn’t at all 
afraid of his mother-in-law. I guess he isn’t, to 
judge by his saucy notes. 

(Jack.—Dear mother-in-law, do profit by this 
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interminable story of Ruthy’s, and “come when 
you're called.”) 

There! I knew he would put in something im- 
pertinent. But come—come anyway, only come 
at once, dearest, darlingest mammy, to your tired- 
out girl, Rora. 

P.S.—Of course Kitty Hayes couldn’t come, 
and now she’s going to be married in October, 
and can’t come at all, and oh! I do wish Aunt 
Staples hadn’t. 

(Jack,—Grammar to the front! Sentences are 
Ruthy’s strong point.) 





Reception Toilette, Figs. 1 and 2. 
rP HIS pretty dress is of three materials—cash- 
mere, faille, and velvet-—of mahogany-color. 
The demi-trained skirt has a faille pleating down 
the front, ending in saw-teeth points. The side 


breadths of cashmere have velvet panels, and a 





Figs. 1 anp 2,—RECEPTION TOILETTE.—BACK AND FRONT. 
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second set of panels is on the back drapery of 
cashmere. The edge is finished with a faille 
pleating, headed by a cashmere pleating that is 
pleated a second time to form its own heading. 
The basque of cashmere has a faille vest set on 
down the front with military straps of velvet, fin- 
ished with a gilt button on each end. The sides 
of the basque are sloped upward abruptly, and 
allow the hips to be free. The front and back, 
also the collar, have velvet revers, and the sleeves 
are trimmed to match. 


Box for Note-Paper and Postage- 
Stamps.—Perforated Board Application. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 104, 

Tuts box is made of card-board, and is furnish- 
ed with three inner compartments, of which the 
middle one is designed for holding the paper, 
while those on each side are intended for postage- 
stamps. The rim and lid of the box are covered 
with cream-colored perforated board, which is 
ornamented in application embroidery. For the 
border on the lid cut the application figure of 




















with satin ribbon showing flowers of colored silk 
ona black ground. Bows of similar ribbon are 
set on the corners of the basket. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 104. 


THESE monograms may be worked with white 
or colored cotton, in satin, tent, and knotted 
stitch. 


Point Lace Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 104. 


Tuts edging is worked with medallion point 
lace braid and crochet cotton No. 36, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—On one side of a piece of braid 
work * 2 ste. (short treble crochet) separated 
by 3 ch. (chain stitch) on the next cord, 3 ch., 
1 de. (double crochet) on the open-work edge of 
the next figure (at the beginning of the latter) 3 
ch., with these pass over a corresponding inter- 
val on the figure, then 1 de. on the edge of the 
latter, 8 ch., pass over a corresponding inter- 
val on the figure, 
then 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the 
edge of the lat- 
ter, not working 
it off, however, 1 
se. at the corre- 
sponding point on 
the edge of the 
next figure, work- 
ing it off together 
with the preceding 
s¢c., twice alternate- 
ly 3 ch., pass over 
a corresponding in- 
terval on the fig- 
ure, then 1 de, on 








the edge of the 
latter (the last de. 
should come close 
to the next cord), 
3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2dround. 
—On the other side 
of the same braid, 
and taking up a 
second piece, work 
* 1 de. on the 
edge of the figure 
(at the end) before 








fawn-colored perforated board from Fig. 2, which 
gives a section in full size, and fasten it on the 
foundation with long back stitches of white silk. 
The foundation is ornamented, besides, in point 
Russe and Smyrna stitch with blue silk. The 
rest of the embroidery on the lid and rim is 
worked as shown by Fig. 1. The perforated 
board cover is edged with narrow strips of brown 
leather and brown polished split cane rods. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 105. 
THESE monograms are worked on canvas in 
cross stitch with worsted or silk in two colors. 


Key Basket. 
See illustration on page 104. 


Tas basket is made of black polished cane 
rods, finished on the ends with beads, and run 








the next free cord 
in the first piece 
of braid, 1 ch., 
fasten to the edge 
of the next figure 
(close before the 
middle of the lat- 
ter) in the second 
piece of braid (to 
do this drop the 
st. from the needle, 
insert the latter at 
the corresponding 
point, and draw 
the dropped _ st. 
through), 1 ch., 1 
de. on the next 
cord in the first 
piece of braid, 1 
ch., fasten to the 
same figure in the 
second piece (close 
to the middle on 
the other side), 1 
ch., 1 de. on the 
edge of the next 
figure (at the be- 
ginning) in the 
first piece of braid, 
twice alternately 3 
ch., pass over a 
corresponding — in- 
terval on the fig- 
ure, then 1 de. on 
the edge of the 
same, not working 
off the upper vein 
of the last de., 1 
de. at the corre- 
sponding point of 
the next figure, 
working off the 
upper veins  to- 
gether with the 
preceding de, 3 
ch., with these pass 
over a correspond- 
ing interval on the 
figure, then 1 de. 
on the latter, 3 ch., 
and repeat from 
*. 38d round.— 
On the other side 
of the second piece 
of braid work > 1 treble crochet on the next 
cord, 4 ch., 3 de. separated each by 3 ch, at regu- 
lar intervals on the next figure, 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and 
pass over 2 st. 








REMOVAL OF STAINS OF COF- 
FEE CONTAINING CREAM. 
T is said that stains produced by coffee with 
cream on woolen or silk goods may be re- 
moved without injuring the most delicate colors 
by simply brushing them with unperfumed gly- 
cerine, and then washing them out with luke- 
warm water, and ironing the fabric on the wrong 
side until it is dry. The glycerine absorbs the 
coloring matter of the coffee as well as the fatty 
matter of the milk. 
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attached to a hair-pin, and worn in the hair. 


Butterfly in Filigree Point, Figs. 1-8. 


Tus butterfly is set in a cluster of ribbon loops and black lace, or else 


It is worked with black, 


white, moss and olive green, pale blue, violet, light red, and maroon fine 


sewing silk, and gold thread. 


Having transferred the outlines of the de- 


sign Fig. 2 to linen, baste this on enamelled cloth, and run long stitches 
along the outlines as shown in the illustration, which serve as guides, and 


are removed after finishing the embroidery. 


Fasten a gold thread about 


a yard long and laid double to the centre of the eye in the wing of the 
butterfly, and work with black silk several button-hole stitches on the 
double gold thread, then lay the gold threads in spirals, and work into 
the stitches of the preceding row (see Fig. 3, which shows the work en- 





Fig. 2.—Bivure Ferr Bonner. 


fasten to the next free 


picot, and 


similar manner 14 rows 
—6 rows with green, 
2 rows with white, 2 
rows with blue, 2 rows 
with green, 
with light 
The last row is inter- 
spersed with picots as 


shown by 


the wing is finished in 
3 rounds worked with 
silk. Each 
wing is worked sepa- 
rately. The upper two 
are worked in corre- 
sponding colors, while 
for the lower two the 
arrangement of the 
colors should be varied. 
To form the body of 
the butterfly lay gold 
threads to- 
gether, wind the strand, 
and sew it through sev- 
eral times with colored 
silk as shown by Figs. 
47 and 8, and fasten the 
wings to the body. 


Ladies’ Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Brack TcLie 
Bonnet. The frame of 
this bonnet is covered 
with black silk tulle, 
embroidered 
on the crown with black 
beads in circles, The 


dark red 


and silk 


which is 


bonnet is 


large black cut beads, 
and trimmed with a 
wreath of white lilacs. 


Above the 


is a bow composed of 
Breton lace and inser- 


tion, with 


which form brides, and 


are joined 


side by a rosette of 
similar lace ornament- 
ed with a jet agrafe. 


work in a 


and 2 rows 
red silk. 


Fig. 6, and 






edged with 


rim in front 


searf ends, 


at the right 





Fig. 4.—Satin anp Vetvet Bonnet. 


larged). Having work- 
ed 3 rounds with black 
silk, sew up the end of 
the working thread, and 
continue the work with 
2 rounds of violet silk. 
Next follow 2 rounds 
worked with blue silk, 
taking care that the 
eye lies flat on the lin- 
en. To effect this, work 
two stitches on one of 
the stitches in the pre- 
ceding round, at suita- 
ble intervals. For the 
next 2 rounds use white 
silk, but in working 
these lay the outer gold 
thread in eighteen pi- 
cots as shown by Fig. 4. 
Then fasten a new gold 
thread laid double close 
to the outline as shown 
by Fig. 5, and work with 
moss green silk from 
right to left, joining the 
stitches partly on the 
picots and partly on the 
gold thread only. Havy- 
ing fastened on 38 pi- 
cots, turn over the gold 
thread as shown by Fig. 
5, and work the button- 
hole stitches from left 
to right to the outline. 
Turn over the gold 
thread again, work 
from right to left, 











Fig. 2.—Bivr y FELT Fig. 3.—Derau or Burter- 
Bonnet. The brim of 


this bonnet, which is 
narrow at the left side, 





Fig. 


2.—Detaw or Borrerrty, Fic. 1. 


FLY, Fig, 1. 





Fig. 7.—Detat oF 
Burrerrty, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Tutte Bonnet. 
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Fig. 6.—Detam or Burrerr.y, Fic. 1. 


reversible pleats. 


shirr it three times 
at regular intervals 
on fine wire. Draw 
the gathers at the 
top closely togeth- 
er, fasten them in 
the centre of the 
crown, and slip the 
shirring over the 
crown so that it 
meets with the 
brim as seen in 
the illustration 
The brim and nar- 
row cape in the 
back are covered 
with dark green 
velvet, and edged 
with ivory cord. 
Ivory satin ribbon 
is laid across the 
brim in front, and 
continued to form 
strings. Ivory 
marabout feathers 
with dark green 
tips complete the 
trimming. The 
band on the inside 
is covered with 
dark green velvet. 

Fig. 5.— Bivre 
Vetvet Bonner. 
This bonnet is cov- 
ered smoothly with 
sapphire blue 
velvet, and is 
trimmed with 





outside with a brown fur border. 


s VELVET 























and growing wider toward the right side, is faced with blue satin laid in 
The bonnet is trimmed in front with a bow of blue 
satin, which is ornamented with an agrafe of oxidized silver, and at the 
right side with a bandeau of blue satin. 
trich feather, which curls over the brim in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Brown Fett Bowyer. 


On the left side is a blue os- 


The brim of this bonnet is turned up 
in front, faced with brown velvet piped with satin, and trimmed on the 
In front the bonnet is trimmed with an 
Alsacian bow of brown velvet, the ends of which are laid around the crown, 
and are fastened in the back under a brown and green changeable bird. 

Fig. 4.—Satin anp Vetvet Bonnet. 
gather a strip of ivory satin, lined with Swiss muslin, on one edge, and 


For the crown of this bonnet 


a 


Fig. 3.—Brown Fett Bonner. 


silver cord on the edge 
and on the joining 
seam between the 
crown and brim. The 
band in front is cover- 
ed with pleated velvet. 
A knot of white satin 
surrounded with Bre- 
ton lace is set on the 
left side in front. The 
strings are of blue and 
white satin, and pro- 
ceed from the crown. 
At the left side in the 
back is a spray of moss- 
roses. 

Fig. 6.—TuLLe anp 
Lace Opera Bonner. 
This bonnet is arranged 
of black silk tulle on a 
piece of stiff lace four- 
teen inches and a half 
long and four inches 
and a half high, which 
is edged with wire, and 
is joined by a band 
On the outside the stiff 
lace is covered with 
black velvet and trim- 
med with bead fringe 
headed by a strip of 
black silk tulle. This 
strip is edged with 
black lace, and ar- 
ranged so that it falls 
in two short ends in 
the back. A spray of 
roses made of red vel- 
vet and dark leaves 
and a bow of black 
satin ribbon complete 
the trimming The 
scarfs of silk tulle are 
edged with lace. 


Borders for Ti- 
dies, etc.—Woven 
Stitch.—Figs. 


1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 105, 


Turse borders are 
worked on coarse linen 
with colored cotton in 
rows going back and 








Fig. 8.—Dertau or 


Burress zy, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 5.—Detaiu or Burrerecy, Fic. 1. 
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forth, always alternately taking up two or more 
threads, as shown by the illustrations, and carry- 
ing the working thread on the wrong side. The 
border Fig. 1 is worked with red cotton, and Fig. 
2 with blue and red cotton, 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Stramrorp.—The February number of the calendar 
of anniversaries will appear in due season. You will 
find the remaining months, beginning with April, in 
the back numbers of Bazar Vol. XI. 

A. G.—Macbine pleating is still used, but the nicest 
pleating is that done by hand. 

rrro.—Sample No. 8, of red and sage green mixed, 
would make warm and pretty curtains for your parlor. 
Do not attempt to make lambrequins. It is quite as 
stylish to have a walnut or gilt pole, with rings of the 
same sewed to the top of your curtains, and the rings 
strung over the pole. This will be much easier for 
you to do than to make lambrequins. If you can get 
plain red reps, and put a broad border at top and bot- 
tom of darker red plush piped with old gold or edged 
with gilt cord, you will have very handsome curtains 
that need not be expensive. The linen-colored jute 
samples are not suitable for your parlor windows. 
For thin curtains get broad insertions of the coarse 
lace ladies make in imitation of antique point and 
Honiton, and arrange alternate stripes of this insertion 
and Swiss muslin. 

Ienonanor.—Cloi é is d as if spelled 
cloy-sun-nay, with the accent on the last syllable. 

Oup Sunsoriser.—We do not give special designs in 
needle-work at the request of our readers. 

L. C.—Breton lace costs from 60 cents to $2 a yard. 
We do not furnish samples to our readers, nor can we 
publish in the Bazar a story that has appeared else- 
where. 

Miss 8S. J. K.—Bazar No. 46, Vol. IV., in which the 
dressing-gown is illustrated, will tell you all the de- 
tails of making, with quantity of material, etc. 

Mus. A. F. B.—Any of the stylish gray or black furs 
are used as borders on black satin cloaks, viz., lynx, 
either black or colored, black marten, beaver, chin- 
chilla, or silver-fox. An article on furs published in a 
late number of the Bazar will give you the informa- 
tion you need about fur trimmings. 

Mus. M. H. 8.—The skirt with the flowing train is 
not lined thronghout. Indeed, it is not lined at all ex- 
cept when the front breadths are built upon a sham 
foundation. 

Inquinek.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is the work 
on etiquette that you will find most useful. Since its 
publication by Harper & Brothers other articles on 
the etiquette of cards and other usages of society have 
appeared at intervals in the editorial columns of the 
Bazar. 

J, A. 8.—The solitaire diamond still remains the fa- 
vorite engagement ring, but there are other stones 
used also; indeed, any favorite stone of the engaged 
pair is appropriate, such as a sapphire, an emerald, or 
pearl. 

In Haste.—Read in a late Bazar the way of making 
print and percale dresses with gathered yoke-waist 
and jabot over-skirt. 

8. L. G.—A gentleman should always raise his hat in 
return for a similar salute. When a gentleman meets 
a friend who is walking with a lady, he lifts his hat, 
no matter though he does not know the lady. In an- 
swer to your third question, it is also right for a gen- 
tleman to lift his hat to a lady who bows to a gentle- 
man with whom he is walking, even though the lady 
is a stranger to him. 

Country Fo..xs.—Do not attempt to seat the guests 
at table at your silver wedding. A gray or silver or 
pearl-colored dress is the appropriate thing for the 
lady whose twenty-five years of married life are being 
celebrated. The gifts are of silver, and are usually 
displayed on a table by themselves. 

Lace.—Breton lace is inexpensive, and will doubt- 
less ne the fashionable trimming lace for thin dresses 
next summer. It has already superseded torchon lace 
for every thing but under-clothing. It is too early to 
tell you authentic information about your troussean 
dresses. As you will not need them until the last of 
April, put off making them for two months at least, 
and in the mean time get your under-clothing ready. 
It is impossible to say now whether polonaises will be 
abandoned, but we do not believe they will disappear 
during the summer season.—Yes ; there is a supersti- 
tion against marrying in May, but it is merely a super- 
stition, nothing more. Striped silks will probably be 
more used than brocades for summer silks. 

Jane Evne.—Use your handsome Maltese lace, for, 
though not especially stylish at present, it is now the 
custom to use any kind of lace the wearer prefers, 
As it is wide and a showy pattern, it will look well as 
panels down the side of your pale green silk dress. 
Make satin panels, and lay the lace on smoothly with- 
ont gathers. If it is not too wide, make also a vest of 
it. Sleeves of the lace sewed together lengthwise 
will also be effective. Do not put it on the skirt as 
flounces. Two rows of it sewed together at the plain 
edge and placed straight down the middle of the train 
will be a fashionable ornament. 

Sussoeten.—Directions for Holbein-work were giv- 
en in Bazar Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. IX. Breton lace is 
very fashionable for the neck and sleeves of dresses at 
present. 

Avatine.—To knit two stitches together crossed, 
insert the needle downward in the back veins of the 
stitches, and work them off in the usual manner. 

Mrs. E. S. W.—Yon can send to the fancy stores that 
advertise in our columns for crochet cotton and other 
materials for doing fancy-work. We do not furnish 
addresses in this colamn. 

©. T.—The dress illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. XI., 
is one of the best Gesigne tor combinations of two ma- 
terials. 

Mas. J. R. J.—Your sample did not reach us. 

A. M. H.—A child's first short clothes should reach 
to its ankles. They are then long enough to keep the 
limbs warm, and too short for the child to step on 
when trying to walk. 

Srvurim.—To give variety to your all-black wardrobe 
is now an easy matter. Have a black cloth short dress 
made with a coat and apron over-skirt, simply stitch- 
ed, for a morning breakfast dress at your hotel, and for 
shopping. For a nicer costume get black camel’s-hair 
at $8 or $4 a yard, and trim it with lengthwise—not 
bias—strips of black silk that has inch-wide stripes 
of watered silk. For a dinner and afternoon dress get 
tich black silk, trimmed with striped satin and velvet, 
or with brocaded satin and lace. For calling and 
church have a black brocaded velvet costume, trimmed 
with chinchilla fur or black marten. For evening 
Greases have a black tulle and lace, a dress of black 
satin, also a Lyons velvet dress. It is true that colored 
dresses are more worn than they have been lately, but 
lack is by no means abandoned. 











CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 


plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[{Com.] 








Coryvine Wuert.. em f the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equahy useful for cutting patterns of all serts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 


66 FUOBILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or livin animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No, 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with SOZ 
and then, when the hair is si 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p ion and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and  geanae the decom- 
position of the teeth impossib le. 

















AnD Bao Ke 
nt’ Arde 





136 pages, beautifully illustrated, invaluable to every 
one having a garden, mailed to all a) emery enclosing 
10 cents. Regular customers supplied ddress 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box 4129. 34 Barelay St., N.Y. City. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any kind of Human Hair 
Goods, Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair Me a 
will save both time and Hie | by sending for ou 
latest and richly illustrated Catalogue, which is mailed 
free. Address 

HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 


300 Grand Street, I N. Y. -W. City. 
SW YORK SHOPPIL 


Of: every ne for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and on For circular, address 
MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Smppons, Ciara 
Louise Ketioee, Lorra, Janavsouex, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the a 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo,» cd 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


Send for circular to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 


820 Broadway, N.Y. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


LACE PATTERNS 


And materials for Honiton and Point Lace making. 
Best quality All Linen Braids, none better made, at 50 
~ cent. lower than elsewhere. Compare samples be- 
desig | Illustrated pan temp aoene Tee tor oe ame. 
TLEY BROS., Importers Manufacturers, 

102 Walker Street, N.Y. 


50 Basket owate, ec, CARDS “ontw '10¢, 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


























POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


The official examination and rt on bey Ly - 
Gore, Sy Se Brooklyn Health |, Shows the AL 
BAKING POWDER to be free from alum or any other 
injurious substance. 
t is a pure grape cream of tartar powder, always 

uniform and full strength. 

It costs a trifle more per pound, but is cheaper in 
the end, as it goes further, and saves health. 


RS orgs 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 ges, One Colored 
a enree Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with 

Jescriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and 
to grow them. All for a Five Cent Stamp. In 


— or German. 
table Garden, 175 Pages, 





e Flower and Ve; 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. 
For 50 cents in = covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or Englisl 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1 25 a year; Five Copies for $5 00. 
ick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Frvz 
Cent Stamp for a Frorat Guipr, containing List and 
Prices, and eT information. Address, 
ES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, oS saseehhe 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = cee 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year......... 





SIX subscriptions, one year 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxim Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macazuv, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be farnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 57 volumes of the Magaztnz, 22 volames 
ofthe Wzexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 

The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
pee’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin lim Square, N. ¥. N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE HOUSE SO 


PLANTS BLOOM. 
vy.8. %. Maynard, Professor of Hordoufeare in th 


sad the Osistested Btocktridge Manures. 4 43 Chat- 
ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 


AN BE CURED. posed incurable die 
eases. Proof of it mailed free. Address 
De. FOOTE, 120 Lexington Av., New York. 


ADIES, just what you want. A handsome nickel- 
plated Needle Case, filled with best English needles, 
in separate compartments, assorted sizes. By mail, 25c., 
postpaid. Address HINE & CO., 205 Fulton St., N. y. 














EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by drug- 
and cage dealers. aie 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


OR ARTISTIC PEN AND INK WORK, and 
Family Marking, nothing is equal to Payson's In- 
delible Ink, with a common pen, without a preparation. 





All Chromo Cards, Cup’ is, Mottoes, Flowers, 
20 with name, 10c. Nessen rook Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 





a ever saw, with nam 


Prettiest Card: 
2 ag & Co., Nasauu, N.Y, 


10c., postpaid. Garo. 1, 





L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “‘How 
to be Beautiful.” 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately-patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand ; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 
“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACGUE REMEDY 


IN TEE WoRrztD 
CURES 


CHILLS &FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES, 
by all prpes. Mailed ne SES. on ie of price, 


Yorx, for their ten cent >» mailed to > the bende 
this paper FREE on application. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 
THIS MONTH!!! 


We will during THIS MONTH dts of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 
2 3-5 sets of reeds $65, 3 sets —— Sub Bass 
= Coupler $85. 2 sets oss, 3 
7 Octave all ROSE 
$130, 7 1-3 do.8140, all oak suvnses 3 7. 
a iat warranted for SIX years. AGE 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
+ Lovet at half price. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manufacturers and Dealers, 40 East 
14th Street, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Tilustrations of all the Stitches, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of designs of Collars, 
ge Jabots, Necklaces, &c., 50c., post 

HOW TO WORK CREWEE and 
Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c., Illustrated. 
Mme. GURNEY & cO.; New York, 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only eateiing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
qnnoying disfigurements from the — Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without yo the Ski Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N.) Ye 


ART EMBROIDERY Somerset 


and materials in 

reat variety. Send 3c. stamp for Illustrated 48-page 
Soalogue. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., .Y. 
ANTED-—A good man for every State to sell our 
goods by sample. Fair salary paid. References 
required. LaBriuz Man’r'e Co., 93 Clark St., Chicago. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
in a few minutes, For sale by all Grocers, 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 








Vol. X. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, an 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 


2 to 9 years old).. wc cdeccees ae  * 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “4 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
aere Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years : 


Wh abbsdounsses psverecchsocesses ssecrccose *§ @& 
CUIRASS BASQUE with ‘Lon Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 

Re ecebevecucce eocecsccccccorce “ 49 

Vol. XT. 

PLASTRON WRAPPER..........ccseccsoeses ? 3 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS ‘with 

ROUND. cnedccnssveccesencedes stcccceassccccce * ¢ 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..............-.-++- “ 9 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 

the GUGin csivccs ccctccccgesorcoscccccecces 


MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 


| | PPPS TTETT TTT TT CUTE TTT ETT LEE = ¢ 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... - 3 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ 11 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Leng Draped 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... “ 18 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

and Walking Skirt.........ccesccececececess - 


—— HABIT BASQUE and Combination . 
GFE. oc eccccvcesccccccscccccceccccecccces < 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Trained Fan Skirt. ......ccccccccccccescccce te 
LADY’S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress,....-cecrccccsesccescess sd 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
PUIG. diese cccveccseccsce ecccecee ” 
SACQUE WRAPPER. ........ccccscccsecveces 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 
Back, and Short Ww alking Skirt............. * 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ . 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... « 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi- Trained Skirt........ - 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers) “ 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...............0-000 = 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
OOS FOE Cote canst ones ectgnscesesccvec Ve 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
Kilt Skirt « 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke eg Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... = 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt. be 
INFANT'S LINGSRIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
BRE. woncnesaccdteicsdénicosscdsevescesocese bs 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap...............+4+ “ 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shaw! Back, and Demi- 
Pr ee eee “ 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
Cs atccasdtcccecevcidesvengnapendind ” 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
rr tree sa 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt... .......s.sseseceee a 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
away Coat with Vest ...........cceeecreeees a 
CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
cniel from 6 months to 5 years old).......... - 
DOUSLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 
Rome Giaitt..... 0c eccnvesccveecossecescocccece = 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 
Combination Skirt with Panier Ponf........ ** 
LONG CLOAK and Fuoll-Trained Skirt....... - 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over -skirt, 
and Short BRIE. ..crcccccccrccsscvscssecese = 
PLAIN PRINCESSE ne and Demi- 
Trained SKirt ..ccccccccccscccccccccccccsece <a 
oe VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained Ee 
SUirt.. cc ccscacsseccoveseccccccccceceseccesoe 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt. . . 
POLKA BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained e 
Sk 
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— POLONAISE and Short, Round - 

BOG as edhbbeane kek 9606 pndos6cc tedious chad 

PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, — Over - skirt, 
and Demi-Traiued Skirt o 


Vol. XIT. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over-skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt...........esee-.00- oe 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for child from 1 to 7 years Old).........0e0-. ot | 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old).. “ 7 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


) 
FASHION QUARTERLY 


Enables every Lady to do her 


SHOPPING 


Without leaving her home. 


IT CONTAINS: 

Illustrations of the Latest Fashions, drawn 
from actual costumes, and described with accuracy 
and clearness. 

Illustrated Price-lists of every feminine requirement, 
from a paper of pins toa Bridal Trousseau. 

Illustrated descriptions (with prices) of numerous 
housekeepers’ articles, parlor ornaments, useful pres- 
ents, &c. 

Original tales and sketches, humorous and enter- 
taining articles by well-known authors, poems, and 
reading for the little ones. 

No lady can afford to be without it. 

Spring Number will be issued March Ist. Sub- 
scribe at once, and get the earliest in- 
formation about the Spring Fashions. 

Subscription (postage paid) only 50c. a year. 

Single copies, 15c., and 5c. extra for postage. 

Specimen pages (32) mailed free on receipt of three- 
cent postage stamp. 

Address all communications to 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 


By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Sa” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 





HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproke Ferriper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E beac P oxts.for 2 gets. 
5 |. 1or cts. 

LOct. pkts, for beta- et, VERBENAS-SO fine 
sorts SOcte. 


named per dozen. Catalonuce free. 
D. C. McGraw Eivepide Gardens, Bi N.Y. 


STAMPING PATTERNS 


Stam Samples of 100 desi 
ENT 











of best Parchment Pa- 

per. Circulars free, or 
8 for 10 cents. 

EY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A _ Hovservenisn’e Goons. 











MILLINERY. o'v75 ss sILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. OG O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. 0? Oo Crooxery. 
LACES. g” 0 CHINA. 
- JONES 
52 
x 
|. heme Aeamne Eighth Avenue | 
= Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 
*a 0” 
JONES 
Hors o” sILKs. 
wie fa} ae CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~ 0 Cc DRESS GooDs. 
upHoistery. “g A. OUSUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. Oyo sHawLs & FURS. 


ja Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods, 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent OR en | 





KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
REDUCTIONS. 


We call the attention of the ae to the fact that 
we shall offer during this mont 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL OUR DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
ot - Sia previous to our semi-annual stock- 
ng. 

Our Catalogue, containing full descriptions and 

prices of articles, sent free on application. 


ROYAL PRINCESS 


eA Honiton and Point Lace 
”| BRAIDS 


| s 
——? for us of the purest 
Linen, by our English Firms, for 
= the Ladies of America; being the 
finest and best used. Beware of imitations! Prices 
as usual. 8c. for Samples and Illustrated Price-Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, and Mer- 
ton House, regret ae Ae Suuare, London, Eng- 
land. P.O. Box 3527 
Rae PATTERNS ON Linen oF cans __— Destens. ms 


BOWDITCH *Sirbs 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 

For * 1 yeu buy % 1 : i worth of Seeds or Plants. 

by Seeds or Plants. 











¢ : 66 ; 4 “ Seeds or Plants. 
“~ 36 ed 12 50 = Seeds or Plants. 
“ 20 “ 2600 “ Seeds or Plants. 


My New Catalogue for 1879 is the best and 
most comprehensive work issued. It contains numer- 
ous Engravings, illustrating thousands of the best 
Flowers and ezetables, and also descriptions 
of all the Beautiful Plants. 
stamp. To customers free. 
press or mail. (Safety guaranteed.) 


WA. E. BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 2 alike, with 


50! name, and a Gold Finger Ring, ‘only 13 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


Fancy Cards, with name,10c.,plain or gold. A ents’ 
outfit, 10c. 150 styles, Huu & Co., Hudson, } 











THE WORLD'S 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 





[T= WORLD (newspaper) has opened at 1244 and 1246 Broadway, between 

Thirty-first and Thirty-second Streets, “An Employment Office and Bureau of 
Information,” for the purpose of helping HONEST AND CAPABLE SERVANTS 
to secure good places, and of enabling employers to obtain such servants in the 


simplest, surest, and quickest way. 


THE WORLD 


WILL NOT PRINT THE ADVERTISEMENT OF ANY SERVANT WHO 


HAS 


NOT 


A GOOD, ESTABLISHED CHARACTER. 
THE WORLD 


Employs Five Confidential Agents 


TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARACTER OF THOSE WHO WISH TO AD- 
VERTISE FOR SITUATIONS, OR TO REGISTER AT 
ITS EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


The fact that an advertisement appears in THE WORLD is proof that the 
advertiser is an honest, trustworthy, sober, capable person. 


In three months from the day on which the Employment Office was opened over 











twenty-five hundred employers have been supplied with suitable servants. The 
Office has become a necessity to housekcepers, and has been imitated by other 


newspapers in other cities, 











Mailed fora 3-cent | 
Seeds or Plunts by ex- | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 

Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Wittiam Biraox.—Huame. By Pro- 
fessor Huxiry.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonns. — 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johnson. 
By Lesiuiz STEPUEN. 
TI. 

THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Samus. 
Swinrs, LL.D., Author of “ Life of a Scotch Natural- 
ist,” “Self-Help. p,” “ Thrift,” “* Character,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

III 

CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 
Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index te 
the Words. By Geores Crass, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50. Vv 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuantes 
Lams. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
% ‘ 
SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thonght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. , 
VI. 
A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Mrs. 
Heven 8. Conant. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. VII 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. Svo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. vit 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Yeurs’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 


Ix. 
THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
TAN Geary, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


xX. 

THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench aud Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Ropggriox O'FLanaGan, 4to, Paper, 
15 cents, XI 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuaztorre M. Yoner. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, 

XI. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. Cretenton. 8 volumes. 


1. Early England. By F. Yorx-Powertt. 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
Louisa CREIGHTON. 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 


1215-1485. By James Row ey. 


The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 
By M. Crrtenton. 


al 


5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 
1688. By Berrua M. Corpery. 
6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784, 


By James Row tey. 


- England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tancoex. 


. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 
IN@. 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 


@ 


—<— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Captain Nelson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
AMUEL ApaMs Drake. 75 ceuts. 
An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 
cents. ad 
Man and Wife. By Witxte Cottis. 15 cents. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. “By Ouiver Gotpsmita. 2% 


cents. 


Macleod of Dare. By Wiit1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, _— Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jane Eyre. By Cuarzorre Bronté. 15 cents. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwarp Butwer 
(Lord Lyrron). 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lyyn Linton. 15 cents. 
Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
By Mary Ceror. Hay, F. W. Rostson, and Justin 
‘CaRtuy. 15 cents. 


The Sorrow of a Secret. “By Mary Cec Hay. 
cents. 


15 


"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Watter Besant and 
James Riog, 20 cents. 


Elinor Dryden. By KATHARINE S. Macgvorp. 20 cts. 
Light and Shade. By Cuantorre G. O’Baren. 
Love’s Crosses, By F. E. M. Noriry. 


10 cts. 
15 cents. 

A Dark Inheritance. By Many Crom Hay. 15 cents. 
Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brappon, 15cts, 


Daisy Miller. By Henny James, Jr. 


ea Harrre & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


20 cents. 





ga Hanrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 








Nine Cents in stamps. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Pasayanr. 15,1870. 





FACETIZA. 





A writer having spoken 
of “a charming young lady 
of eighteen springs,” a pun- 
ster suggests, ‘ Probably 
her name is Sofy.” 

fas ere 

BREA KFAST-TABLE 
Tune—The toast rack. 

qnemenedpammnnee 

Pen-stvenrss.-—-It is a 
very foolish thing to whis- 

ver secrets to your quill; 
Soevever faithful a servant 
it may be, very likely it will 
split. 


Tor- 


smineien 
PARADOXICAL. 
Erur.. “Jt was a most 
performance, 
First, she 


wonderful 
Tabitha. 





mouth on to a trapeze fif- 
teen yards above the or- 
chestra, and then sheswung 
herself up till she stood on 
a rope on one leg at least a 
hundred and twenty feet 
above our heads.” 

Aunt Tanrrua, “Ah! I 





HER FIRST SUNDAY 
AT CHURCH. 


Lirtte Grew. “ Nurse, 
please give me a penny to 
give to the organ-; faker; 
he’s coming round begging 
with a dish.” 


—_——_~>———_—_ 

Querstions.—Lives there 
— a woman whose waist has 
ever been encompassed by 
an arm of the sea? Who 
has ever seen the cow that 
had calves on her legs? 
Was any barber ever ap- 
plied to to shave the beard 
of an oyster? What vo- 
calist can lay claim to hav- 
ing been listened to by an 
earof corn? Who has ever 
been pushed o a shoulder 
of mutton? The individ- 
ual who was ever seen by 
the eye of a potato has 
never been visible. Was 
there ever an individual 
unlucky enough to be 
abused by the mouth of 
any river? Who ever felt 





always think a woman low- 
ers herself when she does 
that.” 
“VESTMENTS.” 

Hien - Crvrcn 
Mat (to Low-Church cook). 
* Lor’, cook, how can you 
sit and listen to a man as 
wears nothin’ but black 
alpaca? You should have 
seen our young priest this 
morning! He had on a 
black silk skirt with a white ——- 
cambric tunic trimmed eu 
with reel Walansheens lace 
as missis give him, a narrer 
‘igh-art green scarf round 
his neck ; an’ when he fold- 
ed his arms across his brz- 
gum, with his ‘air parted 
down the middle, oh! he 
Jooked puffeckly lov-e-ly !” 

—_—@——— 








A book has recently been 
written on the subject of 
*“*Talkers,” and in the chap- 
ter devoted to “The Ego- 
tist,” the author, Mr, Bate, 





Hovse- fi, 


HU v I 





Scene II. 


Lut 
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ee 
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’ 
gives an example of how 
one of those worthies was 
served : 

“T was to dine with the 
admiral to-night,” said a naval lieutenant once ; “ but 
I have so many invitations elsewhere that I can’t go.” 

“Tam going, and I'll apologize,” said a brother officer. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself.” 

“But I must,” said the officer; “for the admiral’s 
invitation, like that of the Queen, is a command.” 

“Never mind; pray don't mention my name,” re- 
joined the lieutenant. 

“For your own sake, I certainly will,” was the reply. 

At length the hero of a hundred cards stammered 
out: “* Don’t say a word about it; I had a hint to stay 
away.” 

“A hint to stay away! Why so?” 

“The fact is, —wasn’t invited.” 


—— 
“NO SOUL FOR MUSIC.” 
Unarrreoative Listener. “ Music of the future is 


it? then in futare it would be more pleasing if it were 
kept for the future,” 





SNAP THE WHIP. 


Customer. “ Mother wants a nice plump chicken, 
please.” 

Suor-Man. “ Trussed, miss ?” 

Customer. “Oh dear no! Iam going to pay for it.” 


pe = 
Tur Fireman's Porr—Burns. 





Tue Purr Contranicrory—A sweet tart. 
> 


NEW READINGS OF OLD PROVERBS. 
Big corns grow in little boots. 
Ee pays dear for “ the dust” who licks it off shoes. 
If your purse contains no money, 
Fill your mouth with stolen honey. 
He who hides may find a hider. 
Smell a pine and pass it by, 
You'll want a pine before you die. 
A horse in the four-in-hand is worth two in the bus. 
The waiter often puts the carte before the ass. 


BUSH 





A SUBJECT FOR CONGRATULATION, 
* Fine bracing weather, Sir; just what I like.” 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Aunt Fronenox. ‘‘ And can you read yet, Ruth ?” 

Rvutn. “I should think so, indeed ! and I know geog- 
raphy, and history, and sums, and I’ve got two second 
teeth !” : 

TURNING IT OFF. 

Spricutity Youne Lavy. “i am afraid I have a very 
large foot.” 

Powite Suop-Man. “ Large, miss! Oh dear no, miss! 
We have lots of gent—that is, customers—with mach 
larger, miss.” 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

Cynioa Swewi. “ Enjoying yourself, I see, doctor ; 
profiting by the opportunity.” 

Cynioat Doctor. “What! amongst such a set of 
people? I'd have-a more énjoyable opportunity of 
profiting myself if I were amongst my patients.” 


eS 
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the breath from the lungs 

of a chest of drawers? Is 

there a soul living who has 

heard a sentiment emana- 

ting from a breast of veal ? 
———e 





Two rival land-agents 
were staying at the same 
hotel in a village where 
they were disposing “ loca- 
tions” for their respective 
companies. One of them, 
from Colorado, had public- 
ly run down the quality of 
the land vended by the oth- 

- er, who was from Kansas, 
He related how a friend 
and he were out prospect- 
ing once in a“ putty tough” 
bit of country, and how 
they came across a man 
who comported himself 
like an escaped lunatic. 
This man is described to 
be “as lean as a sprin 
bear,” and as pre-occupi 
as a ‘team of oxen turned 
loose on buffalo grass.” 
Not noticing our travellers, 
he went on loading and dis- 
charging adouble-barrelled 
gun, always aiming at some 
crevice or opening in the 
rocks which lay in great 
profusion around. Firmly 

convinced that he was a lunatic, our travellers de- 
termined to treat him as such, and that was, as is care- 
fully explained, “ mighty darned civil.” 

* Good-day, stranger,” they said. 

The man looked up, but said nothing. 

* Plenty o’ shooting round here, I spose 2?” 

Still no answer. 

“Why, what d’ye find to kill there ?” was asked, as 
the man let off another shot. 

“Kill be darned!” said the man. “I’m plantin’ 
wheat. Don’t you see that all the sile in this darned 
section is between the cracks o’ the rocks, and I hev 
to shoot in the seeds ?” 





A DOUBTFUL “ FELL-ER.” 
Smaut Boy. “ Ob, please, Sir, your orse has been and 
falled down.” 
Irate Canm&s, * Yer lie, yer young warmint! I be- 
lieve yer’ve beew and shoved him down.” 


A SUBJECT FOR SYMPATHY. 


“I don’t want any Thermometer to tell me how cold it is.” 














